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I 
Editorial  v/j 


Once  again  there  is  a  new  volume  of  the  NGR;  No.  9,  1993. 
Editing  this  journal  was  a  long  process,  and  it  seems  that  it  took  longer 
than  estimated,  as  usual.  Especially  time  consuming  and  difficult  was 
the  selection  of  articles  for  publication.  In  the  course  of  all  this  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  6.6  in  Northridge-  that's  an  earthquake  for  those  of 
our  readers  ouside  of  California.  L.A.  got  shook.  It  was  particularly 
annoying  because  for  a  while  we  didn't  have  access  to  our  building  and 
offices.  We  were  already  thinking  of  renaming  our  Journal  into 
"Faultline",  but  then  discovered  that  there  already  is  a  journal  with  that 
name.  So  we'll  keep  ours.  We're  happy  with  it  anyways. 

Other  than  that,  I  have  to  praise  our  contributors  and  the  staff. 
We  are  happy  about  the  great  articles  we  have  a  chance  to  publish. 
They  come  from  our  own  school  as  well  as  from  universities  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  topics  range  from  Friedrich  Schlegel  to  Ernst 
Junger,  from  Herder  to  Marieluise  FleiBer.  For  the  first  time  we  will 
publish  a  submission  which  is  not  an  article  in  the  traditional  academic 
style.  We  decided  to  do  so  in  our  belief,  that  as  a  graduate  student 
publication,  we  are  able  to  provide  for  greater  freedoms  in  the  academic 
world.  On  top  of  all  that,  we  also  have  an  interview  with  Wolf 
Biermann,  who  came  to  visit  us  last  year.  While  trying  to  avoid  too 
much  politics  on  his  trip,  he  seemed  to  have  a  good  time  in  L.A. 

Our  attempts  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  the  NGR  over  the 
past  year  have  been  successful.  This  is  of  highest  importance  for  us, 
since  the  budget  cuts  in  the  UC-system  affect  on-campus-publishing  at 
UCLA  significantly.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  involved  in 
publishing  will  know  how  hard  it  is  to  raise  fiinds. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  my  (J.T.)  third  year  for  the  NGR,  and  once 
again  I  can  say  that  the  final  result  of  the  effort  easily  makes  up  for  all 
the  troubles  on  the  way.  It  was  flin  to  work  with  all  the  people  that 
participated  in  making  Volume  9  possible.  Therefore,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much,  and  hope  to  keep  on  going  full  power  for  our  big 
Volume  10. 

John-Thomas  Siehoff  James  Lee  Brat 

Editor-in  Chief  Managing  Editor 


10  Questions  Game 

with  Wolf  Biermann 

1 .)        1st  dies  Ihr  erster  Besuch  in  L. A.,  und  wenn  ja,  was  war  Dir 
Bild/IhreVorstellung,  bevor  Sie  hierher  kamen? 

WB:     In  LA,  ja.  Ich  wuBte  ganz  genau,  daB  in  LA.  alle  Leute  fooling 
around  oder  Feuer  legen  und  Geschafte  ausrauben  und 
Deutsche  Dichter  am  ewigen  Sonnenstrand  grillen  und  fressen. 

2.)       Was  war  Ihr  erster  Eindruck  bei  Ihrem  Besuch  in  L.A.? 

WB:     DaB  die  Frau  vom  Goetheinstitut,  die  mich  aufpickte  nicht  so 
haBIich  war,  wie  ich  gehofft  hatte. 

3.)        Konnten  Sie  sich  vorstellen  jemals  auBerhalb  der  BRD, 
vielieicht  sogar  in  den  USA  zu  leben? 

WB:     Wenn  ich  mir  nicht  einmal  dies  vorstellen  konnte,  wiirden 
mich  die  Musen  in  Deutschland  nicht  kussen. 

4.)        Was  ist  Ihr  erster  Eindruck  von  UCLA? 

WB:     Mitten  in  der  Nacht?  Mein  Freund  Robert  Havemann  sagte  mir 
mal:  Wenn  man  im  Dunkeln  rumballert,  trifift  man  immer  ins 
Schwarze. 

5.)        Was  ist  Ihr  englisches  Lieblingswort? 

WB:     Pamela,  Deutsch  ausgesprochen:  meine  Frau. 

6.)        Welche(n)  amerikanische(n)  Kiinstler  schatzen  Sie  am 
meisten? 


WB:     Leadbelly,  Big  Bill  Broonzy,  Billie  Holliday,  Woody  Guthrie, 
Tom  Lehrer,  Phil  Ochs,  Bob  Zimmermann  from  Mimieapolis. 

7.)        Welche  amerikanische  Gestalt  in  der  Geschichte  schatzen  Sie 
am  meisten? 

WB:     Laffayette. 

8.)        Was  glauben  Sie,  was  fiir  eine  Vorstellung  amerikanische 
Studenten  von  Ihnen  haben? 

WB:     Keine. 

9.)        Was  werden  Sie  in  Kalifomien  untemehmen? 

WB:     Garnichts. 

10.)      Was  ist  Ihr  zweiter  Eindruck  von  L.  A.,  Kalifomien  und/oder 
UCLA  nach  diesem  Interview? 

WB:     Als  ich  im  toten  Meer  wie  ein  Korken  schwamm,  schaukelte 
neben  mir  eine  alte  pohiische  Jiidin  in  der  Salzbriihe  und  sagte: 
A  Mensch  findt  immer  a  Mensch.* 


*  im  Jiddischen  bedeutet  "Mensch"  anders  als  im  Deutschen:  "Outer 
Mensch".  In  diesem  Falle  also  ein  left  handed  compliment:  John 
Kluempers. 

[11.)     Gibt  es  irgend  etwas,  was  Sie  geme  noch  sagen  mochten?] 

WB:     Ja. 

Herr  Biermann,  wir  danken  Ihnen  fiir  dieses  Interview! 


How  Important  Are  Critical  Theories? 
Jerrold  S.  Freitag 


Criticism  and  carefulness  have  always  been  party  to  reading  and 
teaching  texts.  In  this  sense  "critical"  is  at  once  imperative  as  well  as 
nothing  revolutionary.  Criticism  is  taken  for  granted,  it  is  a  given. 

Similarly,  a  general  mode  of  criticism  accompanies  each  period  or 
epoch.  Some  national  or  temporal  trend  of  reading  exists  until  a 
Montaigne  comes  along. 

Criticism  keeps  the  elusiveness  of  texts  in  check  and  plays  a  part  in 
revealing  their  richness  or  latent  qualities. 

As  the  field  of  criticism  moves  closer  to  a  coalescence  with  science, 
so  too  should  critical  activity  become  more  methodological  and 
regimented.  Collect  data,  form  hypotheses,  experiment,  apply  the 
method...,  but  science  has  an  ethic;  an  oath.  What  is  the  oath  of 
criticism,  or  does  it  give  no  promises?  Criticism  must  seldom  answer 
except  to  its  over  arching  "-ism".  It  is  a  reaction.  It  is  also  a  parasite. 
Confined  to  the  realm  of  antitheses,  it  defines  itself  in  the  negative;  until 
it  discovers  metadiscourse,  metanovel,  etc.  Critical  texts  want  too 
much  to  be  primary  texts.  They  want  method  to  be  hero  and 
antagonist.  At  times  I  enjoy  this  and  want  to  enjoy  my  work  and  can 
justify  critical  texts  on  this  level.  But  discourse,  or  a  text,  no  longer 
needs  critical  theory  because  critical  theory  no  longer  needs  it. 


Language  and  Power: 

The  Discursive  Constitution  of  Subjectivity 

in  Marieluise  FleiBer's  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt 

Ursula  Horstmann-Nash 


In  recent  years,  poststructuralist  theories  have  questioned  the 
long-held  concept  of  subjectivity  as  the  essence  of  each  individual's 
unique  and  unified  human  nature.  As  Chris  Weedon  notes,  the  idea  that 
every  woman  or  man  "possesses  an  unchanging  essence  of  subjectivity" 
is  founded  on  liberal-humanist  and  primarily  male-oriented  traditions 
that  have  taken  language  to  be  the  coding  system  with  which  we  can 
express  and  gain  access  to  the  innermost  self  (105).  Contemporary 
critics  like  Jacques  Derrida  and  Michel  Foucault  have  questioned  the 
established  under-standing  of  language  and  subjectivity,  challenging  the 
notion  of  a  unitary,  non-contradictory  instance  in  our  personality,  and 
advocating  a  different  version  of  the  subject  as  the  product  of  a 
language  whose  plurality  of  discourses  engages  the  self  in  a  continuous 
process  of  redefinition  and  change.  In  what  follows,  I  wish  to  apply 
this  deconstructive,  and  potentially  feminist,  view  of  subjectivity  and 
language  to  Marieluise  FleiBer's  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt}  a  1928  play 
which  seems  intensely  concerned  with  such  issues.  My  discussion  will 
focus  on  the  play's  own  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  female  subject  along 
what  now  might  be  considered  poststructuralist  lines,  and  on  the  more 
negative  political  consequences  which,  in  FleiCer's  time,  seemed  to  be 
the  inevitable  result. 

Weedon' s  book.  Feminist  Practice  and  Poststructuralist  Theory 
(1987),  provides  an  appropriate  fi-amework  for  reading  the  FleiBer  play 
fi'om  a  feminist  poststructuralist  perspective.  Such  a  theoretical 
perspective,  according  to  Weedon,  has  been  shaped  largely  by  Derrida's 
view  of  language  as  "an  infinite  process  of  play  and  the  deferral  of  fixed 
meaning"  (Weedon  86).  Referring  to  Ferdinand  de  Saussure's  linguistic 
theory,  Derrida  argues  that  language  is  not  a  labelling  system  for  a  pre- 
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existing  reality  and  fixed  meaning.  In  Demda's  view,  language  does  not 
express  concepts  that  exist  independently  in  the  world  or  in  our  inner 
selves.  Rather,  language  "speaks  us"  by  forcing  its  concepts  on  our 
thoughts: 

...  the  subject  (self-identical  or  even  conscious  of  self-identity,  self- 
conscious)  is  inscribed  in  the  language,  that  he  is  a  'function'  of  the 
language.  He  becomes  a  speaking  subject  only  by  conforming  speech  ...  to 
the  system  of  hnguistic  prescriptions  taken  as  the  system  of  differences.  . . . 
(Derrida  1973,  145-146) 

According  to  Derrida,  language  does  not  reflect  meaning,  but  rather 
constitutes— or  creates—it.  Learning  the  hnguistic  process,  a  child,  for 
example,  gives  meaning  to  the  world  by  applying  the  concepts  and 
structures  prescribed  by  that  very  hnguistic  system.^  Speaking  a  certain 
discourse,  thus,  means  taking  over  the  subjective  mode  that  this 
discourse  offers. 

However,  as  we  are  exposed  to  a  plurality  of  different 
competmg  discourses— legal,  rehgious,  academic,  medical,  feminist, 
patriarchal,  etc.— we  are  simultaneously  confi"onted  with  a  plurality  of 
meanings  and  subject  positions.  In  its  discursive  plurality,  language, 
therefore,  competes  in  and  for  the  subject— constituting  it  not  as  a 
center,  but  rather  as  a  site  of  contradiction.  The  "subject"  no  longer 
possesses  meaning,  but  rather  is  engaged  constantly  in  "a  struggle  to  fix 
meaning  temporarily  on  behalf  of  particular  power  relations  and  social 
interests"  (Weedon  98;  my  emphasis).  Saying  "I",  is  for  the  speaker  "to 
assume  a  subject  position  within  discourse  and  to  become  subjected  to 
the  power  and  regulation  of  the  discourse"  (119).  Thus  the  outcome  of 
discursive  struggle  for  the  subject  is  determined  by  and  through  power 
relations. 

We  are,  according  to  Weedon, 

governed  by  historically  specific  social  factors  and  the  forms  of  power  at 
work  in  a  particular  society.  Social  relations,  which  are  always  relations  of 
power  and  powerlessness  between  different  subject  positions,  will 
determine  the  range  of  forms  of  subjectivity  immediately  open  to  any 
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individual  on  the  basis  of  gender,  race,  class,  age  and  cultural  background. 
(95)' 

If  an  individual  wants  to  gain  access  to  other  subject  positions  from 
which  he  or  she  is  excluded,  Weedon  suggests,  existing  power  relations 
have  to  be  transformed  on  the  discursive  level.  This  implies  that 
political  or  ideological  resistance  requires  discursive  resistance.  To 
change  what  we  are,  and  how  we  live,  we  first  and  foremost  have  to 
change  what  we  say  and  how  we  say  it."* 

The  poststructural  view  of  the  interrelatedness  of  power, 
language  and  subjectivity  is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  feminism.  Just 
as  patriarchal  power-relations  and  their  accompanying  hierarchies 
determine  our  language  and  maintain  themselves  through  various 
discourses,  so,  too,  they  create  gendered,  hierarchically  categorized 
subjective  modes.  In  the  case  of  women,  inferiority  and  powerlessness 
are  often  inscribed  m  their  (male-determined)  discursive  constitution  as 
subjects.  Weedon's  interpretation  of  poststructuralism  mdicates  that  if 
we  want  to  change  these  and  other  effects  of  patriarchy,  we  can  do  so 
only  by  changing  its  powerful  discourses. 

Such  an  endeavor,  and  the  difficulties  surrounding  it,  are 
depicted  in  Marieluise  FleiBer's  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt.  Bom  in 
Ingolstadt,  FleiBer  (1901-1974)  tried  to  escape  the  provincial  and 
stifling  atmosphere  of  her  native  town  by  studying  drama  in  Munich. 
There  she  met  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  who  not  only  introduced  her  to  the 
avant-garde  literature  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  but  also  to  one  of  its 
most  prominent  leaders,  Bertolt  Brecht.  Through  publication  of  her 
short  fiction  and  a  matinee  performance  of  her  first  play,  Fegefeuer  in 
Ingolstadt  (1926,  which  had  been  arranged  by  Brecht),  FleiBer  began  to 
make  a  name  for  herself.  As  one  of  Brecht's  companions  and  co- 
workers, however,  she  soon  fell  under  the  spell  of  his  personality  and 
literature.  Consequently,  her  second  play,  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt 
(1928),  was  written  under  the  strong  influence  of  Brecht,  who  gave 
detailed  directions  concerning  its  plot.  After  the  play's  premiere  in 
Dresden,  Brecht  arranged  a  performance  at  the  Theater  am 
Schiffbauerdamm,  for  which  he  felt  the  need  to  "spice  up"  FleiBer's  play 
with  provocative  and  sensationalist  scenes.    In  the  ensuing  scandal. 
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Fleifier,  who  had  not  given  her  consent  to  most  of  the  changes,  became 
"the  most  notorious  and  maligned  woman  in  the  Weimar  Republic" 
(Ley,  54). 

Deprived  of  a  voice  in  her  own  right  in  her  relationship  with 
Brecht,  FleiBer  broke  with  him;  however,  she  turned  to  a  man  whose 
egotistical  and  overpowering  nature  had  an  even  more  ruinous  effect  on 
her.  The  destmctive  force  of  her  relationship  with  Hellmuth  Draws- 
Tychsen  finally  led  to  a  suicide  attempt  in  1932,  after  which  FleiBer 
returned  to  Ingolstadt.  In  1935,  she  agreed  to  marry  a  former  fiiend, 
tobacco-shop  owner  Joseph  Haindl,  who  showed  little  if  no 
understanding  for  FleiBer's  literary  ambitions.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
well-known  impact  of  the  Nazi's  ban  on  her  books,  led  to  the 
diminishing  and  near-loss  of  FleiBer's  literary  voice.  It  was  only  after 
her  husband's  death  in  1958  that  she  gradually  started  to  write  again 
and  to  revise  earlier  works,  such  as  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt. 

First  written  in  1928  and  revised  several  times  until  its  final  version 
appeared  in  FleiBer's  collected  works  in  1972,  Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt  is 
set  in  the  time  and  location  the  author  was  most  familiar  with:  post- 
World  War  One  provincial  Germany.'  In  an  almost  interchangeable 
sequence  of  theatrical  images,  she  called  them  "Bilder"  instead  of 
"  Akte",  FleiBer  portrays  the  vuherability  of  a  seemingly  stable  life  in  a 
provincial  town.  Here,  the  arrival  of  combat  engineers  sent  to 
construct  a  bridge  causes  disorder,  trouble  and  suffering.  When  two 
housemaids.  Alma  and  Berta,  get  involved  with  the  soldiers,  they  both 
in  their  different  ways  hope  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  miserable  drudgery 
of  their  lives.  But  soon,  all  their  illusions  are  shattered. 

This  socially  critical  document  of  the  deforming  and  alienating 
power  of  modem  society  is  often  read  in  light  of  the  play's  depicted 
clash  between  traditional  and  modem  values  and  morals.  With  its 
fiinctional  and  interchangeable  figures  of  mass-society  (e.g.  the  combat 
engineers),  modem-day  life  enters,  threatens  and  successftiUy 
undermines  the  small-town  "idyll"  of  Ingolstadt.  However,  what  seems 
to  be  a  liberating  result  of  this  confi-ontation—the  loosening  of  strict, 
traditional  norms  of  sexuality—turns  out  to  be  a  new  instrument  of 
(male)  power  and  oppression.   Both  Alma  and  Berta  must  realize  that 
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the  army  engineers  cannot  offer  forms  of  existence  better  than  or 
different  from  their  dismal  lives  as  housemaids.  For  Berta,  this 
realization  is  enforced  in  a  process  that  radically  changes  and  impairs 
her  subjectivity. 

In  her  relationship  with  one  of  the  soldiers,  Korl,  Berta  strongly 
expresses  her  desire  for  a  new  subjectivity—one  that  allows  self- 
expression  and  dignity.  Love,  she  hopes,  will  offer  access  to  a  new  life 
and,  consequently,  a  new  self.^  The  ultimate  failure  of  this  attempt  at 
self-liberation,  however,  is  not  due  to  any  inability  on  her  part  to 
convey  her  wish,  but  rather  to  the  power  relations  and  discursive 
strategies  which  confine  her.^ 

Several  interconnected  discourses  inform  her  subjectivity  and 
self-understanding.  The  first  question  posed  by  Berta  to  Alma  signifies 
their  shared  position  as  one  of  servitude.  Referring  to  their  mutual  free 
time  she  asks:  "Hat  dich  deine  Frau  auch  weglassen?"  (73).  Berta's 
subordinate  role  characterizes  the  relation  to  her  employer  Unertl,  who 
dominates  and  defines  his  servant  through  his  own  discourses  of 
authority.  Berta's  job-related  self  is  thus  determined  in  terms  of  her 
labor;  she  is  not  a  person,  but  a  service:  "Berta!  Bedienung!"  (81). 
Berta  is  equated  with  her  domestic  Sanction  as  a  servant  and—within  the 
logic  of  this  discourse— treated  as  an  object:  "Wo  steckt  dieses 
Weibsstiick?",  "Wenn  ich  schon  zahle,  hole  ich  den  Gegenwert  aus 
einem  Menschen  heraus,  ich  ware  ja  dumm."  (81,99).  She  is  expected 
to  have  internalized  the  service  regulations,  automatically  regurgitating 
them  on  demand  and  even  acting  them  out:  "Die  soil  im  Kopf  haben, 
was  von  der  Herrschaft  verlangt  wird.  Alles  andere  ist  Luxus"  (81). 
The  "luxury"  of  communication,  "eine  An-sprache"  (81),  and  new 
experiences,  "Luft"  (81),  are  denied  her:  "Der  Haushalt  ist  die 
gesiindeste  Abwechslung.  Das  ist  statistisch  erwiesen,"  Unertl  says 
(81).  Supporting  his  statement  with  "scientific"  evidence,  Unertl  views 
his  determination  of  Berta's  total  servitude  as  unques-tionable,  natural 
and  final. 

Realizing  that  such  a  definition  reduces  her  status  to  one  of  an 
object  or  animal,  Berta,  in  an  act  of  resistance,  reminds  Unertl  of  a  fact 
that  is  not  included  in  his  version  of  her  subjective  position:  "Ich  bin 
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doch  auch  ein  Mensch"  (100).  However,  Berta  can  offer  this  resistance 
only  with  the  support  of  a  legal  discourse  which,  if  only  to  a  minimal 
extent,  regulates  her  position.  Though  often  confining,  "Ausgang  hat 
das  Weibsstiick  am  Sonntag,  nicht  unter  der  Woch."  (81),  this  legal 
discourse  nevertheless  serves  to  protect  and  empower  her: 

BERTA:  Sie  verlangen  zuviel. 

UNERTL:  Ich  weifi  schon,  Sie  sind  geschiitzt. 

BERTA:  Sie  miissen  einen  schon  schnaufen  lassen. 

UNERTL:    Dafi  Sie  mir  nicht  damit  aufs  Arbeitsamt  laufen!  Sie  wiirden 

sich  bloB  blamieren.  Sie  wissen  gar  nicht,  was  man  da  sagt.  Wenn  Sie  mir 

was  anhangen,  dann  machen  Sie  sich  auf  was  gefafit.  (100) 

UNERTL:  Das  geht  auch  anders  herum.  Sie  bringe  ich  noch  auf  die  Knie, 

Sie  Person.  Ich  werde  Sie  schon  sekkieren.  Sie  sollen  spiiren,  dafi  man  Sie 

in  der  Gewalt  hat. 

BERTA:  Wenn  der  Herr  mich  zwingen  will,  zwingen  lasse  ich  mich  nicht. 

Ab.  (101) 

In  these  instances  of  open  resistance  and  opposition  to  the  patriarchal 
determination  of  her  subjectivity,  Berta  questions  Unertl's  set  of  norms 
and  asks  for  more  rights  as  a  servant,  in  this  case,  the  right  to  rest. 
Unwilling  even  to  discuss  Berta's  point,  Unertl  immediately  identifies 
the  source  of  her  strength  as  residing  in  legal  discourse,  and  assumes 
that  Berta  is  willing  to  fight  for  her  rights  in  court.  His  counter- 
strategy,  however,  is  to  appropriate  this  discourse  for  himself,  taking  it 
away  from  Berta  by  pointing  out  her  unfamiliarity  with  the  legal  system. 
Alluding  to  her  lack  of  education  and  knowledge,  he  attempts  to 
intimidate  Berta  and  suggests  that  she  will  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  the 
patriarchal  territory  of  the  court  system.  Furthermore,  by  using  the 
derogatory  verb  "anhangen,"  Unertl  also  wants  to  imply  that  Berta's 
criticism  is  unjustified.  He  perceives  Berta's  resistance  as  a  loss  of  his 
power  over  her  and,  in  return,  openly  declares  his  goal  to  be  her 
submission.  Threatening  Berta  with  the  suggestion  of  physical 
violence,  he  attempts  to  re-assert  his  authority.  Berta's  self-confidence 
derives  largely  from  the  support,  weak  though  it  is,  that  the  legal 
discourse  grants  her.^     Nevertheless,  Unertl  remains  in  a  superior 
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position  because  he  has  another,  more  powerful  discourse  at  hand 
which  re-imposes  a  gender-related  subjectivity  on  Berta. 

Equally  implicated  in  the  subject  positioning  of  women  and 
connected  with  the  discourse  of  female  servitude  to  men  is  the 
discursive  inscription  of  sexuality.  Both  Alma  and  Unertl  expect 
Berta's  role  as  a  female  servant  to  include  sexual  compliance.  When 
Berta  asks  Alma  how  to  initiate  a  relationship  with  a  man.  Alma  refers 
to  the  obvious:  "Du  hast  doch  den  Sohn  von  deiner  Herrschaft"  (74). 
Similarly,  Unertl  encourages  his  son  Fabian  to  take  advantage  of  the 
housemaid's  subordinate  position:  "Du  kannst  doch  einen  bei  ihr 
markieren,  wenn  sie  einen  braucht"  (81).  In  a  very  subtle  twist  of  facts, 
the  father  projects  Fabian's  sexual  needs  onto  Berta,  thereby  putting  the 
latter  in  a  negative  light  (when  judged  by  bourgeois  morals  of 
sexuality).  Whereas  Alma  describes  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
housemaids  as  a  common  practice  that  effectively  leaves  Berta  no 
choice,  "Aussuchen  kannst  du  ihn  dir  nicht"  (74),  Unertl,  from  his 
position  of  authority  and  capital,  identifies  it  as  a  strategy  for 
maintaining  power:  "Dann  wird  sie  nicht  eigenmachtig"  (81).  In  an 
earlier  scene,  Zeck,  Fabian's  friend,  supports  the  master's  right  to  "the 
supreme  act  of  property"^  in  a  similar  fashion:  "Das  Dienstmadchen  hat 
man  im  Haus.  Der  kann  man  was  mucken.  Das  ist  nicht  wie  bei  einer 
Fremden.  MuBt  immer  wissen,  was  du  willst,  Mann.  Ist  doch  alles 
natiirlich"  (75).  In  his  own  realm  of  power,  the  man  is  free  to 
determine  a  woman's  status.  In  the  case  of  a  housemaid,  his  privileges 
and  authority  are  even  further  extended  by  class  relations  to  the  point  of 
all-inclusion. 

Such  power  is  not  only  based  on  higher  social  status  and  authority, 
but  also  on  patriarchy's  inscription  of  gender  inequality  in  male-female 
relations.  Similar  to  many  men  and  women  of  low  socio-economic 
status,  Berta  experiences  oppression  and  powerlessness  in  her  work. 
However,  within  the  confinement  of  her  class,  gender  is  again  the 
decisive  factor:  there  is  no  male  job  equivalent  to  the  servitude  and 
particular  duties  (cooking,  cleaning,  washing  and  "sexual  favors")  that 
are  expected  from  a  housemaid.  Because  of  Berta's  sex,  male  power 
over  her  is  considered  "natural,"  cannot  be  questioned,  and  therefore 
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seems  justified.  Just  as  Unertl's  "scientific"  evidence  defines  Berta's 
role  as  a  servant  and  woman,  biological  terms  here  determine  her 
position  as  one  that  supposedly  is  innate  and  fixed. '°  The  discourses  of 
rationalism  and  biology  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  male  interest  in 
exploiting  Berta  as  a  female  servant. 

While  Berta  succeeds  in  offering  resistance  on  the  level  of  her 
profession,  (she  leaves  the  house  during  the  week  and  refiises  to  have  a 
sexual  relationship  with  Fabian)  she  fails  to  transcend  her  oppressed 
subjectivity  through  her  love  for  Korl.  In  a  conversation  with  Alma, 
Berta  subconsciously  expresses  her  desire  for  a  new  discourse  in  which 
she  could  redefine  her  identity.  This  wished-for  emancipatory 
discourse,  represented  in  her  idea  about  love  and  its  promises,  derives 
fi"om  a  bourgeois  concept  of  romance  and  contrasts  with  her  defined 
role  as  (proletarian)  servant.  Berta  expresses  her  wish  and  right  to  find 
a  man  of  her  own  choice:  "Aussuchen  kann  ich  ihn  mir  schon.  Einen 
Mann  mochte  ich  kennen"  (74). 

She  strongly  believes  in  the  special  nature  of  this  new  discourse 
and  that  it  will  elevate  her:  "Es  wiirde  schon  heben."  (111).  Employing 
her  ideals  of  love,  Berta  gains  more  self-confidence,  "Ich  bin  nicht  wie 
die  andem"  (79),  and  expresses  this  in  the  way  she  introduces  herself  to 
Korl:  "Eine  Berta  bin  ich  worden"  (79).  Thus,  she  can  only  react  with 
incredulity  when  Korl  denies  any  uniqueness  about  himself  and  thereby 
rejects  the  modes  that  inform  her  new  discourse:  "KORL:  Ich  bin  wie 
alle  andem.  BERTA:  Das  glaube  ich  nicht"  (79).  Her  insistence 
exemplifies  how  much  hope  the  bourgeois  concept  of  love  and 
individuality  possesses  for  Berta. 

Love,  in  Berta's  eyes,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  a  subject 
position  that  all  other  discourses  deny  her.  Through  a  discourse  of 
emotions,  she  hopes  to  be  able  to  unfold  her  feelings,  experiences  and 
ideas  in  a  dialogue  of  mutual  understanding  and  dignity:  "Dir  tut  es 
doch  auch  gut,  wenn  der  Mensch  bei  einem  Menschen  ist"  (95).  In 
such  a  discourse,  she  wants  to  establish  her  own  and  her  partner's  sense 
of  solidarity  and  equality:  "Es  gibt  mich  und  gibt  dich"  (110).  Whereas 
Alma  talks  about  "having  a  man",  "Ich  hab  gleich  einen"  (74),  Berta 
stresses  that  she  wants  to  "know"  one:    "So  wie  du  mocht  ich  nicht 
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sein.  Einen  Mann  mocht  ich  schon  kennen"  (74),  "Dich  will  ich  gerade. 
Dich  habe  ich  mir  ausgesucht  von  alle"  (95). 

Knowing  and  respecting  each  other  is  central  to  Berta's  concept 
of  love.  But,  in  one  of  their  first  arguments,  Korl  questions  Berta's 
belief  in  the  sharing  of  experiences  and  feelings.  His  initial  disinterest, 
"Mir  kannst  du  noch  viel  vorsagen.  Das  geht  auch,  ohne  daB  das  wahr 
ist.  Da  muB  nichts  wahr  sein"  (79),  soon  turns  into  rage: 

KORL:   Das  tate  ich  dir  nicht  sagen.  MuB  man  denn  immer  alles  wissen 

vom  andem? 

BERTA:  Ja,  mach  dich  schlecht. 

KORL:  Da  mach  ich  mich  nicht  lang  schlecht.  Weil  ich  sage,  dir  kann  das 

gleich  sein. 

BERTA:  Mir  ist  es  aber  nicht  gleich. 

KORL:  /jar/er  Gr/^  Sag,  daB  es  dir  gleich  ist!  (79-80) 

Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  Berta  has  no  chance  of  establishing 
any  correspondence  between  their  different  discourses.  To  Berta's 
discourse  of  an  equal  relationship  based  on  love,  Korl  responds  with  the 
physical  extension  of  his  discourse,  which  is  violence.  Although  Berta, 
her  subjectivity  inscribed  with  the  ideal  of  love  as  a  woman's  only 
source  of  self-fulfilknent,  rejects  her  self  to  the  pomt  of  self-denial, 
"Wenn  du  was  zum  Waschen  hast,  bring  es  mir  her.  Ich  steh  auf  in  der 
Nacht.  Ich  geh  ins  Waschhaus",  Korl  still  does  not  accept  her  until  she 
talks  in  his  terms:  "Das  muB  eine  einsehn"  (111).  For  a  while,  Berta 
tries  to  defend  her  bourgeois  ideal  of  love,  and,  at  one  point,  even 
points  out  that  it  implies  marriage  as  a  moral  norm  (and  legal  support 
too);  Korl,  however,  confi-onts  her  with  the  equivalent  of  marriage  as 
prescribed  by  his  own  male  discourse:  "Schon  ware  einer  drin  in  der 
Falle"  (111).  Because  Berta  and  Korl  do  not  negotiate  the  bases  for 
their  discourses,  their  vocabularies  simply  clash—that  is,  only  as  long  as 
Berta  offers  resistance  within  the  patriarchal  discourse. 

Berta  and  Korl  neither  exchange  their  ideas  nor  reflect  on  each 
other's  perspective.  Instead  of  dynamic  communication,  therefore, 
there  remains  only  a  static  pile  of  conflicting  statements:  "Statik  und 
Konflikt  werden  zum  Satzmuster"  (Ruble  1972,  41).    Dialogue  turns 
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into  a  confrontation  of  results.  When  the  power  of  Korl's  discourse 
falters,  he  makes  use  of  various  strategies  to  maintain  his  superior 
position.  Quite  often,  as  the  stage  directions  indicate,  he  resorts  to 
physical  violence.  But  Berta  counters:  "Wenn  ein  Mann  so  ist,  zeige 
ich  ihn  an"  (80).  A  more  effective  strategy  within  the  context  of 
patriarchal  sexual  relations  is  Korl's  threat  to  abort  their  relationship  by 
leaving  her:  "Er  geht  fort,  sie  steht  bestiirzt  und  lauft  ihm  dann  nach" 
(80).  Korl  later  attempts  to  silence  Berta  with  sexual  advances: 

KORL:   .  .  .  Red  nicht,  wells  nlchts  wird.  Mach  dlch  eln  wenig  lelcht.  Er 

fummelt  ihr  am  Hals. 

BERTA:  Die  Sterne  scheinen  darauf.  In  deine  Augen  scheinen  sie  auch. 

KORL:  PaBauf  und  red  nicht. 

BERTA:  Korl,  1st  das  schOn? 

KORL:  Jetzt  hdre  Ich  auf,  well  Ich  nicht  mehr  mag.  So  lafi  Ich  mlch  nicht 

anslngen. 

BERTA:  bedeckt sich:  SoWich gchnl  (95) 

This  "conversation"  takes  place  on  two  different  levels,  as  each 
participant  only  verbalizes  his  or  her  respective  discourse.  In  the  end, 
Korl  refuses  further  discussion  and  thereby  successfully  maintains  his 
dominance. 

Before  finally  giving  m,  Berta  employs  a  different  set  of 
(ultimately  unsuccessful)  strategies  that  reflect  her  despair.  Initially,  she 
blocks  off  discourse  that  does  not  comply  with  hers:  "Ich  hor  nicht  hin, 
was  er  sagt,  weil  er  das  nicht  so  meint"  (80).  In  other  conflicts,  she  tries 
to  appease  him  with  apologies,  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  gradual 
disappearance  of  her  own  discursive  mode  (80,  111).  Offering 
domestic  services  such  as  doing  Korl's  laundry  is  another  one  of  Berta's 
strategies  for  maintaining  their  relationship  (110,  111).  Thus,  Berta 
reinforces  Korl's  role  as  her  authority  and  commander.  When  she 
finally  asks  Korl  for  advice,  "Wie  wird  man  schlau?",  he  openly  points 
out  the  necessity  of  strategic  behavior:  "Wenn  man  von  einem  Mann 
was  will,  darf  man  nicht  zeigen,  was  er  mit  einem  machen  kann"  (111). 
Berta  increasingly  adopts  Korl's  discourse,  starting  out  with  a  few 
words  from  his  vocabulary,  "Sprich  Uflfe  und  Feld",  and  ending  in  total 
immersion:  "Ich  muB  einen  sprechen,  den  Korl  Lettner"  (89,   125). 
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Speaking  not  only  to  him,  but  also  with  and  in  his  discourse  and  terms 
(she  later  is  willing  to  sleep  with  him),  Berta  succumbs  to  Korl's 
discursive  determination  of  her  subjectivity  as  a  powerless  woman  ("ein 
Fetzen")  who  lacks  even  a  vestigial  sense  of  her  self  (1 12). 

Abrupt,  citation-like  sentences,  the  result  of  the  play's  use  of 
conflicting  discourses,  have  the  effect  of  mere  snapshots.*^  Like  the 
picture  that  is  taken  of  Berta  and  Korl  in  the  end,  they  freeze  and  hold  a 
temporary  moment:  "Na,  Lettner,  du  wirst  dich  verewigen  lassen  mit 
deiner  Verflossenen,  soviel  Anstand  wirst  du  noch  haben.  Dann  hat  sie 
dich  auf  dem  Papier"  (128).  In  the  frozen  image  of  discursive  defeat, 
there  are  no  remnants  of  Berta's  attempt  at  an  alternative  self,  which, 
she  realizes,  has  been  devoured  by  Korl's  dominant  male  discourse: 
"Davon  wird  man  gefressen"  (100).  Unlike  Fabian,  who  arrives  at  a 
similar  conclusion  without  experiencing  a  similar  fate,  "Einer  will  dem 
andem  Herr  werden.  Wer  wird  den  andem  fressen?",  Berta  has  lost 
access  to  aU  expression  of  self-determination  whatsoever  (123). 

Berta's  body  is  thus,  to  use  Weedon's  poststructuralist 
terminology,  "both  the  she  and  subject  of  discursive  struggle  for 
identity"  (97).  It  is  a  struggle,  however,  which  Berta  loses,  as  her  own 
search  for  a  new  discursive  identity  ends  in  failure.  Relegated  to  the 
subject  positions  that  men  with  authority  have  defined  for  her,  Berta 
lacks  the  power  and  resources  to  achieve  self-determination  and 
dignity.  In  a  way,  the  constitution  of  Berta's  subjectivity  resembles  the 
play's  general  structure: 

das  Stiick  muB  keine  richtige  Handlung  haben,  es  mufi  zusammengebastelt 
sein,  wie  gewisse  Autos,  die  man  in  Paris  henimfahren  sieht,  Autos  im 
Eigenbau  aus  Teilen,  die  sich  der  Bastler  zufMlig  zusammenholen  konnte, 
aber  es  fahrt  halt,  es  fahrt!  (GWI,  442) 

Berta,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion  made  by  Brecht,  is  a  figure 
assembled  by  the  hands—and  mouths— of  men.  ^^  At  the  mercy  of  a 
patriarchal  multiplicity  of  scientific,  rational,  professional  and  domestic 
discursive  parts  that  inscribe  inferiority  and  powerlessness  into  the 
discourses  of  women  servants,  Berta  becomes  an  assemblage  of 
language  that  effectively  effaces  her  attempt  at  self-determination. 
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Notes 

'The  first  version  was  published  in  1928.  FleiBer  changed  it  several  times, 
until  publishing  the  last  (third)  version  in  1968,  which  1  am  using  here. 

^  Cf.  the  psychoanalytical  theories  of  Jacques  Lacan  and  Julia  Kristeva. 

^chel  Foucault  examines  this  relationship  in  his  essay  "The  Subject  and 
Power." 

'*Catherine  Belsey  points  out  the  ideological  implications  of  language  and 
subjectivity  in  her  book  Critical  Studies,  56-67. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  debate  concerning  the  number  of  versions 
that  actually  exist.  Hannes  Macher  claims  that  there  are  four  altogether  (545). 

^  his  introductory  essay  to  Fleiiier's  collected  works,  Riihle  says  that 
"Berta  sucht  den  Ausweg  aus  ihrer  Unterordnungssituation  iiber  das  CJefiihl"  (19- 
20). 

^I  disagree  with  Giinther  Lutz,  who  claims  that  Marieluise  Fleifier's  use  of 
language  "zeigt  die  Kommunikationsschwierigkeiten  kleiner  Leute  auf,  die  mit  der 
Sprache  nicht  souveran  umgehen  kOnnen"  (129).  Furthermore,  Lutz  seems  to 
fiindamentally  underestimate  the  author's  particular  style,  reducing  it  to  the  impact 
of  her  Bavarian  dialect.  Fleifier,  he  writes,  "ubersetzt  ...  die  Mundart  in  die 
Hochsprache,  ohne  die  grammatikalischen  Besonderheiten  der  Mundart  der 
Hochsprache  anzu-gleichen.  Ihre  Sprache  wirkt  deshalb  so  stilisiert,  weil  die 
mundartliche  Syntax  in  ihr  vGllig  erhalten  bleibt"  (121). 

VleiBer,  of  course,  understood  the  difficulties  women  could  encounter  with 
the  legal  system:  "Die  Frau  brauchte  ja  blofi  zu  klagen.  O,  ihr  Weisen  nach  dem 
Buchstaben!  WiBt  ihr  nicht,  daB  die  Frau  durch  ein  (jesetz  inuner  weniger 
geschiitzt  ist  als  der  Mann,  weil  sie  nicht  iiber  maimliche  Brutalitat  verfugt,  um  das 
gesetzlich  Zustehende  auch  in  der  Wirklichkeit  zu  erzwingen"  (Material ien  177). 

^()uoted  from  Moray  McCjowan,  "Kette  und  SchuB"  (21). 

'^n  her  book  Marieluise  Fleifier.  'Pioniere  in  Ingolstadt',  Barbara  Stritzke 
discusses  this  aspect,  and  suggests  a  number  of  allusions  to  Christianity  which  she 
believes  appear  in  the  play  (28-9). 

Theo  Buck  expresses  this  idea  in  his  essay  "Dem  Kleinbiirger  aufs  Maul 
geschaut."  (37,50). 

'^For  a  further  parallel,  concerning  the  construction  of  the  play  and  the 
subjectivity  of  FleiBer  herself,  see  Susan  L.  Cocalis:  "Weib  ohne  Wirklichkeit,  Welt 
ohne  Weiblichkeit.  Zum  Selbst-,  Frauen-  und  Gesellschaftsbild  im  Friihwerk 
Marieluise  Fleifiers."  and  Patricia  PreuB:  "'Ich  war  nicht  erzogen,  daB  ich  mich 
wehrte.'  Marieluise  FleiBer  und  ihr  Werk  in  der  Diskussion  um  weibliches 
Schreiben." 
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"So  batten  die  Englander  nichts-wie  wir  Nichts  haben": 

Tbe  Influence  of  Percy^s  Reliques 

on  Herder^s  Conception  of  Volkslied 

J.  Gregory  Redding 


In  the  1770s,  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  published  a  number  of 
monumental  works  in  the  area  of  Volkslied.  His  1773  essay  "Auszug 
aus  einem  Briefwechsel  iiber  Ossian  und  die  Lieder  alter  Volker"  laid 
the  foundation  for  much  of  the  later  work  in  the  field.  He  expanded 
some  of  the  ideas  expressed  there  in  "Von  Ahnlichkeit  der  mittlem 
englischen  und  deutschen  Dichtkunst"  in  1777.  The  culmination  of  his 
efforts  came  in  1778  with  the  publication  of  Alte  Volkslieder.  Herder's 
interest  in  folk  song  during  this  decade  was  clearly  nothing  new, 
however.  Already  in  1764  he  had  submitted  an  Estonian  song  to  a 
Konigsberg  newspaper  as  a  "Beitrag  txx  unbekannten  anakreontischen 
Gesangen  noch  roher  Volker"  (Bausinger,  13).  This  likely  reflects  the 
influence  of  Georg  Hamann,  under  whose  tutelage  Herder  was  at  the 
time.  Hamann's  famous  maxim  from  1761,  "Poesie  ist  die 
Muttersprache  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts,"  guided  Herder's  early 
interest  in  the  folk  song  tradition.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  1760s, 
Herder  tried  his  hand  at  translating  and  began  to  form  his  ideas  on  folk 
song.  Yet  this  early  activity  amounts  to  little  more  than  dabbling,  for  at 
that  point  Herder's  work  with  folk  song  had  no  clear  plan  or  goal 
(Wagener,  18).  The  turning  point  would  come  in  1771.  In  August  of 
that  year,  Herder  finally  acquired  and  completely  read  Thomas  Percy's 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  a  work  which  would  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  Herder's  increased  interest  in  folk  song  at  that  time. 
Moreover,  it  would  also  provide  crucial  evidence  Herder  needed  to 
support  the  ideas  which  would  form  the  foundation  for  much  of  his 
later  work  in  the  field.  Critics  occasionally  make  passing  reference  to 
Percy  en  route  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  importance  of  James 
Macpherson's  Ossian  to  Herder.  This  interest  in  Ossian  is  of  course 
justified,  for  many  of  Herder's  theories  were  generated  with  Ossian  in 
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mind.  Yet  the  theories  Herder  developed  in  regard  to  folk  song  in 
general,  and  Ossian  in  particular,  were  initially  supported  not  by 
Macpherson,  but  by  Percy's  Reliques.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of 
this  work  to  Herder's  ideas  about  Volkslied  is  considerably 
underestimated.  As  this  study  will  show,  Percy's  Reliques  was  both  the 
legitimizing  influence  and  the  model  Herder  sought  to  imitate,  if  not 
purely  in  form  then  definitely  in  spirit. 

Scholarly  interest  in  Percy's  impact  on  German  literature  has 
declined  since  a  number  of  works  on  that  topic  appeared  around  the 
turn  of  the  19th  century.  The  studies  by  Wagener  (1897),  Lohre 
(1902),  and  Boyd  (1904)  laid  the  groundwork  for  Price's  1932  book. 
The  Reception  of  English  Literature  in  Germany,  which  is  arguably  the 
definitive  treatment  of  the  subject.  Each  of  these  works  examines 
Percy's  relationship  to  Herder  only  within  the  larger  context  of  German 
literature  in  general.  Thus  while  they  all  acknowledge  Percy  as  an 
influence,  none  provide  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  extent  of  that 
influence.  Price  incorporates  all  the  earlier  studies  in  his  work,  and  is 
therefore  indicative  of  the  attitude  these  critics  have  toward  Percy. 
Concerning  the  general  effect  Percy  had  on  German  folk  song,  he  offers 
qualified  praise  of  the  Reliques: 

Granted  that  the  love  of  the  folk  song  had  a  spontaneous  origin  in 
Germany,  the  Percy  collection  lent  from  first  to  last  sanction  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  new  taste  and  was  moreover  a  model  more  or  less 
consciously  before  the  minds  of  the  German  collectors.  (Price,  179) 

With  regard  to  Herder,  Price  maintains  that  "without  the  example  of 
Percy  Herder  would  doubtless  have  supported  [Hamann's]  thesis  sooner 
or  later  with  a  collection  of  folk  songs,"  although  he  concedes  that  the 
Reliques  "served  to  heighten  his  ardor"  (178).  Thus  scholarly 
consensus  has  largely  been  to  limit  Percy  to  the  role  of  catalyst, 
someone  who  did  no  more  than  spur  on  Herder's  established  interest  in 
folk  song.  With  few  exceptions.  Herder  criticism  since  Price  has 
completely  ignored  Percy.  Most  works  which  do  mention  the  Reliques 
in  connection  with  Herder  merely  gloss  the  earlier  studies,  apparently 
content  to  accept  the  verdict  of  Price  and  his  predecessors.   This  study 
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does  not  seek  to  devalue  the  importance  of  Ossian  and  other  influences, 
nor  to  overestimate  Percy's  impact  on  Herder.  Evidence  suggests, 
however,  that  Percy's  influence  extends  far  beyond  being  a  model 
"more  or  less"  in  Herder's  mind  as  he  formulated  his  theories.  An 
examination  of  that  evidence  therefore  provides  a  more  balanced 
picture  of  the  critical  period  in  which  Herder's  ideas  on  Volkslied 
coalesced. 

Herder's  speculations  on  Volkspoesie  were  eventually  expressed 
in  his  "Briefwechsel  uber  Ossian"  essay,  completed  in  September  of 
1771,  but  not  published  until  1773,  when  it  was  included  in  the  larger 
Von  deutscher  Art  und  Kunst  (Lohre,  10).  He  defines  here  the 
remnants  of  German  national  poetry  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  of 
contemporary  German  literature  "which  seemed  to  be  degenerating  into 
the  most  sterile  intellectualism"  (Clark,  147).  Echoing  Hamann's  ideas 
about  Poesie,  Herder  details  his  own  theory  on  the  spontaneous  origin 
of  poetry.  Poetry  fi-om  the  folk  tradition  of  the  past  was  characterized 
by  a  bold,  abrupt  style.  These  qualities,  according  to  Herder,  were 
common  to  pre-Enlightenment  poetry  before  art  extinguished  nature 
through  reason.  He  found  this  spontaneity  lacking  in  contemporary 
literature,  and  for  him  the  answer  lay  in  the  natural,  naive  directness  of 
the  folk  song  (Gillies,  44).  Herder  wanted  Germany  to  regain  its  past, 
to  get  in  touch  with  its  own  literary  tradition.  He  believed  German 
writers  had  prostituted  themselves  to  the  French:  "Wir  arme  Deutsche 
sind  von  jeher  bestimmt  gewesen,  nie  unser  zu  bleiben:  immer  die 
Gesetzgeber  und  Diener  fi-emder  Nationen,  ihre  Schicksalsentscheider 
und  ihre  verkaufl;e,  blutende,  ausgesogne  Sklaven.  .  .  "^  The  French 
based  their  literature  on  the  Roman  tradition,  a  foreign  model.  For 
Herder,  literature  could  not  accurately  represent  a  people  unless  it  were 
based  on  that  people's  own  tradition.  By  attempting  to  mimic  the 
French  tradition,  German  writers  had  become  out  of  touch  with  the 
German  Geist.  Collecting  and  publishing  folk  songs  fi"om  the  German 
tradition  would  re-acquaint  Germany  with  its  own  past  and  revitalize  its 
literature.  Herder  cited  Shakespeare  and  the  English  folk  song  tradition 
as  examples  which  exhibit  the  boldness  and  abruptness  of  the  popular 
style,  and  insisted  that  Germany's  Volkslied  tradition  was  just  as  vital. 
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All  that  was  needed  was  for  someone  to  take  enough  of  an  interest  to 
produce  a  collection  like  the  Reliques.  "Herder's  angry  envy  could  only 
point  to  Percy's  example  as  the  one  to  be  followed,  and  he  proceeded  to 
illustrate  it,  with  admirable  skill  both  as  selector  and  as  translator,  with 
his  own  anthology"  (Gillies,  52). 

The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  published  in  London  in 
1765,  is  an  anthology  of  English  and  Scottish  folk  songs  selected  and 
annotated  by  Percy  from  a  number  of  other  collections. ^  The  lengthy 
subtitle  reveals  the  nature  of  the  work:  "Consisting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  (Chiefly  of  the 
Lyric  kind.)  Together  with  some  few  of  later  date."  Included  are  the 
well-known  "Ballad  of  Chevy-Chase"  and  "Sir  Patrick  Spence,"  as  well 
as  the  ballad  "Edward,  Edward."  The  first  person  in  Germany  to 
review  this  collection  was  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  who  praised  the  work  in 
the  Neue  Bibliothek  der  schonen  Wissenschaften,  and  called  for  a 
German  to  follow  Percy's  example  and  produce  a  collection  of  German 
folk  songs  (Oppel,  vol.  I,  94).  Raspe  followed  up  his  1765  review  with 
another  article  the  next  year.  This  time  he  included  translations  of  two 
poems  from  the  Reliques,  "Fair  Rosamund"  and  "The  Shepherd's 
Resolution."  Herder  knew  of  Raspe's  second  article  and  made  a  cogent 
comment  on  the  quality  of  his  translations:  "Dies  ist  meines  Wissens 
die  dritte  Ubersetzung,  und  ich  wolhe,  daB  es  auch  die  letzte  ware" 
(Wagener,  12).  Raspe's  skill  as  a  translator  aside,  this  exchange  fixes 
Herder's  contact  with  Percy  as  early  as  1766,  and  possibly  earlier 
considering  that  Herder  had  akeady  encountered  previous  attempts  at 
translating  selections  from  the  Reliques.  Most  important  for  Herder 
was  Raspe's  inclusion  of  the  English  text  to  "Fair  Rosamund;"  this 
poem  would  be  the  first  from  Percy's  collection  that  Herder  would 
translate  (Wagener,  13).^ 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  Herder  actually  read  the 
English  original  of  Percy's  Reliques  before  1771.  Boyd  speculates  that 
he  must  have  had  a  copy  before  1770,  "for  in  that  year  one  of  the  topics 
of  conversation  between  Herder  and  his  young  fiiend  Goethe  at 
Strassburg  was  the  value  of  the  folksong  as  shown  in  Percy's  Reliques'* 
(85).    Strobach  supports  that  conclusion,  suggesting  that  Herder  saw 
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Raspe's  copy  in  May  of  1770  in  Strasbourg  (Strobach,  290).  However, 
Herder  would  not  have  had  to  see  the  original  to  discuss  Percy  with 
Goethe,  as  Strobach  himself  points  out:  "Sicher  ist,  daB  Herder  die  seit 
1766  in  deutschen  Zeitschriften  veroflfentlichten  wenigen  Stiicke  aus 
Percys  Balladensammlung  gekannt  hat"  (289-90).  In  addition.  Gillies 
points  out  that  Herder's  curiosity  was  piqued  by  an  excerpt  from  an 
essay  by  Percy,  which  Herder  read  while  in  France  (43).  It  can  safely 
be  assumed  then  that  Herder  was  at  least  familiar  with  Percy's  name  and 
to  some  degree  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  achievement,  but  if  indeed 
Herder  had  seen  Percy's  Reliques  before  1771,  it  must  have  been 
cursory  contact  at  best. 

On  May  31,  1771,  Herder  wrote  to  Raspe  from  Buckeburg  and 
asked  to  borrow  his  copy  of  the  Reliques  (Briefe  n  31).  He  would 
keep  this  copy  for  over  a  year,  and  from  his  devotion  to  its  contents 
would  arise  a  plan  for  his  own  collection  of  folk  songs  (Clark,  116).  A 
letter  to  Johann  Heinrich  Merck  in  August  1771  reveals  the  impact 
Percy's  work  had  on  Herder: 

Vor  jetzt  lebe  ich  seit  ein  paar  Wochen  in  den  Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry, 
wo  eine  Menge  vortreflicher  Stiicke  vorkommen,  roh,  aber  voU  starker 
Empfindungen.  .  .  .  Wir  Deutsche  miissen  in  alien  Winkeln  von  StraBen 
und  Markten  dergleichen  Lieder  haben;  wir  steife  Narren  schamen  uns 
aber  derselben,  weil  sie  abentheuerlich  und  nicht  recht  skandirt  sind. 
Kommen  Dinen  welche  zu  Handen,  so  theilen  Sie  mir  dieselbe  mit.  (Briefe 
n63) 

Herder  was  working  on  his  "Briefwechsel  iiber  Ossian"  at  that  time,  and 
this  brief  passage  provides  a  synopsis  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  that 
essay.  Contemporary  German  literature  is  stifif  and  intellectual,  and  folk 
song  has  the  spontaneous  qualities  which  he  feh  could  breathe  life  back 
into  literature.  His  request  that  Merck  send  him  folk  songs  hints  at  his 
plans  for  a  collection  of  his  own.  In  October  he  again  wrote  Merck 
about  his  work  with  Percy's  ballads,  this  time  making  his  intentions 
clear:  "DaB  ich  auch  unter  den  Reliques  der  alten  Balladen  gewandelt, 
wird  Ihnen  meine  Freundin  [Karoline  Flachsland]  gesagt,  oder  gezeigt 
haben.  So  nichtswiirdig  alle  Aufhorchung  dieser  Kindertone  lasse;  so 
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hofife  ich  doch  aus  Allem  fiir  mich  etwas  GroBes  zu  erbeuten  ..." 
(Briefe  II  80).  Herder's  aimless  interest  in  folk  song  now  had  a 
puq)ose,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  answer  Raspe's  call  for  a  German 
Percy. 

Although  Herder  would  not  realize  his  plans  for  a  collection  of 
his  own  for  some  years,  his  reading  of  Percy  bore  more  immediate  fruit. 
In  1768  Michael  Denis  had  published  German  translations  of 
Macpherson's  Ossian.  Herder  reviewed  Denis's  translations  and  was 
incensed  that  they  had  been  rendered  in  hexameter,  the  form  of  the 
Homeric  epic."*  Adapting  Hamann's  ideas,  Herder  theorized  that  the 
spontaneous  nature  of  Volkspoesie  had  lyrical  rather  than  epic  origins. 
Hexameter,  therefore,  could  not  be  the  appropriate  form  for  a 
translation  of  Ossianic  ballads.  Moreover,  translating  Ossian  mto 
hexameter  was  exactly  the  kind  of  syllable  counting  Herder  felt  was 
sterilizing  German  literature.  Herder's  criticism  of  Denis  was  made 
without  having  seen  Ossian  in  the  original  form,  and  he  would  not  see  it 
until  after  he  had  completed  his  essay  and  sent  it  to  the  publisher. '  The 
concrete  evidence  he  used  to  support  these  ideas  was  the  Reliques. 
The  poems  contained  in  Percy's  collection  convinced  Herder  that  his 
speculations  on  the  spontaneity  and  abruptness  of  folk  song  were 
correct,  and  lent  credence  to  the  notion  that  this  would  revitalize 
German  literature.  In  his  "Briefwechsel  uber  Ossian"  he  included 
examples  from  the  Reliques  and  compared  them  to  German  folk  songs. 
Herder  then  asked  that  Percy's  example  be  followed: 

In  mehr  als  einer  Provinz  sind  mir  Volkslieder,  Provinziallieder, 
Bauerlieder  bekannt,  die  an  Lebhaftigkeit  iind  Rhythmus,  imd  Naivetat  und 
Starke  der  Sprache  vielen  derselben  gewiB  nichts  nachgeben  wiirden;  nur 
wer  ist  der  sie  sammle?  der  sich  um  sie  bekiinmire?  sich  um  Lieder  des 
Volks  bekiimmre?  ...  Und  doch  glauben  Sie  nur,  dafi  wenn  wir  noch  in 
unsem  Provinzialliedem,  jeder  in  seiner  Provinz  nachsuchten,  wir 
vielleicht  noch  Stiicke  zusammen  brSchten,  vielleicht  die  Halfle  der 
Dodslei'schen^  Sammlung  von  Reliques,  aber  die  derselben  beinahe  an 
Werth  gleich  kame!  (SW,  V,  190) 

The  benefits  of  Herder's  reading  of  Percy  was  not  limited  to  his 
ideas  on  Ossian,  however.  Gillies  points  out  that  the  Reliques  "not  only 
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rendered  possible  the  completion  of  the  Ossian  essay,  but  also  brought 
his  ideas  on  Shakespeare  to  fruition"  (46).  In  the  second  part  of  his 
collection,  Percy  had  included  a  section  entitled  "Ballads  that  illustrate 
Shakespeare,"  with  the  following  justification:  "Our  great  dramatic 
poet  having  occasionally  quoted  many  ancient  ballads,  and  even  taken 
the  plot  of  one,  if  not  more,  of  his  plays  from  among  them,  it  was 
judged  proper  to  preserve  as  many  of  these  as  could  be  recovered.  ..." 
(131).  The  inclusion  of  ballads  from  Shakespeare  which  "contribute  in 
any  degree  to  illustrate  his  writings"  not  only  reveals  Percy's  ideas 
about  the  value  of  folk  songs,  but  also  would  prove  central  to  Herder's 
broader  definition  of  Volkspoesie.  Y^sAlte  Volkslieder  collection  would 
mimic  Percy's  anthology  by  also  including  a  section  devoted  to 
Shakespeare."^  Like  Shakespeare,  Herder  would  eventually  come  to  see 
traditional  folk  songs  as  a  source  of  material  for  contemporary  works. 

The  legitimacy  question  was  one  with  which  both  Herder  and 
Percy  struggled.  Both  worried  that  prevailing  public  opinion  con- 
sidered folk  songs  to  be  too  crudely  fashioned  for  contemporary  tastes. 
The  notion  that  his  interest  in  folk  song  was  unscholarly  and  something 
to  be  ashamed  of  could  partially  account  for  the  long  gestation  period 
before  Herder  became  actively  involved  in  promoting  folk  songs. 
Again,  Percy  showed  Herder  the  way.  Once  Herder  saw  the  Reliques 
and  understood  how  valuable  such  collections  could  be,  he  resolved  to 
do  the  same: 

[W]ie?  wenn  man  sich  Muhe  gabe,  auch  Triimmem  u.  Scherben  nicht 
verschm^te,  u.  insonderheit  die  Schaam  iiberw^de,  was  nicht  der 
aufgeklarten  Sitte  des  Jahrhunderts  gleichkommt,  Reimreich  u.  wafirig  ist, 
nicht  vor  die  Augen  der  Critiker  bringen  zu  dOrfen,  die  schOn  Sylben 
zdhlen  u.  Prosodie  auswendig  wifien-hat  sich  Percy  geschamet?  u.  wie, 
wenn  er  sich  geschamet  hatte?-So  hatten  die  Englander  nichts-wie  wir 
Nichtshaben.  (Briefe,  II,  215) 

Indeed,  Percy  "had  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  he  had  employed 
his  energies  profitably,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  'the  names  of  so 
many  men  of  learning  and  character'  among  his  patrons  would  'serve  as 
an  amulet  to  guard  him  from  unfavourable  censure  for  having  bestowed 
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any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  old  ballads'"  (Boyd,  81).  Percy's  apology 
may  simply  stem  from  the  tradition  of  devaluing  oneself  as  an  author  or 
editor,  but  his  work  nevertheless  showed  Herder  the  way  and 
legitimized  folk  songs  as  art,  helping  Herder  "to  break  down  the  barrier 
that  kept  the  educated  from  appreciating  folk  poetry"  (Price,  40-1). 

In  1773  Herder  completed  a  collection  of  folk  songs  entitled 
Alte  Volkslieder  englisch  und  deutsch  zusammen.  The  work  was  sent 
to  the  printer  that  year,  withdrawn  before  printing,  and  reworked  before 
finally  being  published  in  1778  (Price,  181).  This  four-volume  work 
included  twenty-seven  ballads  which  stem  from  the  Reliques.  These 
ballads  come  from  every  division  of  Percy's  anthology,  showing  that 
Herder  knew  the  Reliques  intimately  (Boyd,  86).  His  familiarity  with 
the  work  is  also  revealed  through  the  structure  of  Alte  Volkslieder, 
which  closely  parallels  that  of  the  Reliques.  Percy  divided  his  collection 
into  separate  books,  some  of  which  are  introduced  by  essays.  For 
example,  in  Book  One,  Volume  One,  the  "Essay  on  the  ancient 
Minstrels"  precedes  the  various  ballads.  This  essay  in  turn  is  preceded 
by  the  preface  which  introduces  the  entire  collection.  Herder  preserved 
this  structure  in  his  anthology.  His  Vorrede  in  the  first  part  provides 
the  theoretical  basis  and  justification  for  the  work.  The  second  part, 
which  like  the  Reliques  is  devoted  to  ballads  from  Shakespeare,  is 
prefaced  by  the  essay  "Ware  Shakespear  uniibersetzbar?"  Finally, 
Herder's  third  book  is  introduced  by  the  treatise  on  the  similarity 
between  English  and  German  poetics.  For  all  their  similarities, 
however.  Herder's  Alte  Volkslieder  is  broader  in  scope  than  the 
Reliques  in  that  it  includes  folk  songs  from  a  number  of  nations  besides 
Germany  and  England.  This  reflects  Herder's  understanding  of  the 
Volkslied,  which  differed  significantly  from  Percy's  approach.  Herder 
focused  on  the  "song"  aspect  of  Volkslied,  speaking  of  the 
"Sangbarkeit"  of  the  folk  song  (Lohre,  11).  He  "applied  the  term 
[Volkslied]  to  the  songs  of  barbaric  peoples,  to  the  songs  of 
uncultivated  people  of  his  own  day,  to  every  poem  that  can  be  readily 
sung,  and  only  occasionally  to  songs  of  antiquarian,  historical,  and 
nationalistic  interest,  which  Percy  had  almost  solely  in  view"  (Price, 
178-9). 
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In  the  preface  to  his  collection,  Percy  explains  his  criteria  for 
selection;  "Accordingly  such  specimens  of  ancient  poetry  have  been 
selected,  as  either  show  the  gradation  of  our  language,  exhibit  the 
progress  of  popular  opinions,  display  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs 
of  former  ages,  or  throw  hght  on  our  earlier  classical  poets"  (xvi). 
Percy's  interest  in  folk  songs  seems  to  go  only  so  far  as  they  reveal  the 
past.  Thus  his  inclusion  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Reliques  was  based 
more  on  the  historicalness  of  certain  ballads  found  in  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  and  less  on  their  contemporary  value.  Percy  therefore  chose  to 
focus  on  the  ancient  rather  than  the  contemporary,  which  as  much  as 
anything  else  was  Herder's  concern.  The  term  "Volk"  was  also  central 
to  Herder.  Percy  was  less  motivated  by  such  a  concept  and  did  not  use 
the  term,  using  only  the  word  "popular"  (Lohre,ll).  For  Herder,  the 
term  Volkslied  had  a  dual  meaning.^  On  the  one  hand  it  represents  the 
history  of  a  people.  Recalling  Hamann,  Herder  describes  Poesie  as  a 
part  of  a  nation's  history  and  he  speaks  of  an  "Archiv  des  Volkes."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  defines  Volkslied  as  "Poesie  des  ungebildeten,  aber 
nicht  ungesitteten  Volkes"  (Wertheim,  13).  Herder's  criticism  of 
German  efforts  to  write  in  the  French  tradition  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
every  people  has  its  own  character  and  its  own  language,  therefore  it 
must  have  its  own  Poesie.  This,  however,  is  not  solely  the  property  of  a 
highly-educated  elite,  but  rather  an  endowment  of  the  common  people 
(Biirkner,  70-1).  In  a  climate  which  maintained  that  the  goal  of  art  was 
to  imitate  nature,  German  literature  could  only  be  artistic  if  it  reflected 
the  German  Geist.  For  Herder,  then,  the  way  to  Kunstpoesie  was 
through  Volkspoesie,  and  he  cites  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  and  the  Bible  as  examples  of  true  Kunstpoesie  because  they 
were  bom  of  the  Greek,  English  or  Hebrew  Volk  (Biirkner,  71). 

The  high  points  of  Herder's  work  with  the  folk  song  remain  his 
"Briefwechsel  iiber  Ossian"  essay  and  the  anthology  Alte  Volkslieder. 
His  activity  was  not  limited  to  these  two  works,  however.  After  he 
returned  the  Reliques  to  Raspe,  Herder  continued  working  with  the 
Percy  texts.^  In  1773  and  1774  he  published  a  number  of  translations 
of  poems  fi"om  Percy's  collection  in  the  Gottinger  Musenalmanach 
(Wagener,  25-6).    He  also  translated  a  number  of  poems  which  were 
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planned  for  inclusion  in  his  original  anthology  and  the  1778  published 
version,  but  which  were  eventually  omitted.  ^°  In  1777  he  explored  his 
ideas  further  with  "Von  Ahnlichkeiten  der  mittlem  englischen  und 
deutschen  Dichtung."  In  this  essay  he  promoted  the  notion  of 
stimulating  the  German  Geist  to  self-reflection  and  self-awareness  by 
using  the  Anglo-Saxon  model.  He  qualified  this  by  asserting  that 
studying  a  foreign  folk  literature  is  fruitful  only  with  continual 
comparison  with  native  characteristics  (Oppel,  vol.  I,  95).  The  essay 
was  also  included  in  Alte  Volkslieder,  where  it  was  used  to  introduce 
the  second  half  of  the  collection.  Even  after  Alte  Volkslieder  was 
published,  Herder  continued  collecting  folk  songs  and  made  plans  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  anthology.  He  did  not  live  to  see  these  plans 
realized,  but  by  that  time  he  had  provided  Germany  with  its  own 
collection  of  folk  songs,  and  others  were  inspired  to  carry  on  his  work 
(Price,  181-2). 

Wetzels  proposes  that  Percy's  collection  provided  Herder  with  a 
proven  model,  "and  Hamann's  aphoristic  dictum  of  'folk  poetry,  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  human  race,'  legitimized  the  enterprise  on  a 
theoretical,  albeit  somewhat  mystical  level"  (Wetzels,  92).  Perhaps  the 
reverse  would  be  more  accurate.  Inspired  by  Hamann  early  on.  Herder 
had  speculated  about  folk  song  long  before  he  read  Percy.  Speculate 
was  all  he  could  do,  however.  Not  until  he  read  the  Reliques  did  he 
have  the  hard  evidence  he  needed  to  legitimize  and  support  his  theories. 
It  is  therefore  not  by  chance  that  Herder's  intense  activity  in  the  field  of 
Volkspoesie  coincides  with  his  reading  of  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  in  1771.  Beyond  stimulating  Herder's  interest  in  folk 
song,  the  Reliques  proved  to  Herder  that  his  criticism  of  the 
translations  of  Ossian  by  Denis  was  justified.  It  thereby  solidified  the 
ideas  Herder  was  developing  at  the  time  and  not  only  enabled  the 
completion  of  the  "Briefwechsel  iiber  Ossian,"  but  also  helped 
formulate  his  ideas  about  Shakespeare.  Finally,  in  form  and  content  the 
Percy  collection  provided  Herder  with  a  respected  model  for  his  own 
collection  of  folk  songs.  Regarding  .4 //e  Volkslieder,  Boyd  says: 
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We  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  Percy's  Reliques  that  it  inspired  Herder 
to  do  this  work:  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  ever  made  in 
European  literature,  in  the  width  of  its  embrace,  the  critical  insight  with 
which  the  poems  were  selected,  and  the  beauty  of  the  translations  from  the 
various  languages  into  German.  (85) 

Although  Boyd's  coinments  are  directed  specifically  at  Alte  Volkslieder, 
they  might  be  extended  to  include  all  of  the  work  with  folk  song  which 
Herder  did  after  he  read  Percy.  Herder's  lifelong  interest  in  Volkslied 
created  a  worldwide  interest  which  certainly  peaked  in  the  early  19th 
century,  yet  persists  even  today.  Hamann  provided  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  the  folk  song,  and  Percy  supplied  the  concrete  examples 
to  make  the  theories  work.  It  took  Herder,  however,  to  synthesize  the 
two  into  a  conception  of  folk  song  which  would  influence  future 
generations  of  writers. 


Notes 

^The  abbreviation  "SW"  plus  volume  and  page  number  will  accompany 
further  references  to  Herder's  collected  works. 

^Subsequent  parenthetical  references  are  to  volume  one  of  this  edition. 

^Herder  had  translated  the  poem  before  he  saw  Percy's  Reliques,  as  a  letter 
to  Karoline  Flachsland  in  February  1771  reveals:  "Statt  meiner  Schmierpoesieen  .  .  . 
lege  ich,  aus  Ursachen  .  .  .  jetzt  nichts,  als  eine  Ubersetzung,  die  schOne 
Rosemunde,  bei.  Es  ware  nicht  gut,  wenn  meine  Ubersetzung  den  Eindnick 
verfehlen  sollte,  den  gewifi  das  Original  zuruckiaBt:  'das  arme  Kind!  die  schdne 
Rosemunde!'"  In:  Johaim  Gottfried  Herder,  Briefe:  Gesamtausgabe  1763-1803,  9 
vols.  (Weimar:  Hermaim  Bdhlau,  1977-88)  I:  308.  Parenthetical  references  to  letters 
from  Herder  will  include  the  designation  "Briefe"  plus  volume  and  page  number. 

^Herder's  reviews  of  Denis's  translations  can  be  found  in  SW  IV  320-25, 
SW  V  322-30,  and  SW  V  416-20. 

^Two  letters  from  (joethe  help  establish  this.  In  the  second  half  of 
September  1771  (joethe  offers  Herder  his  copy  of  Ossian.  He  later  writes  in  October, 
"Morgen  soil  Ihr  Ossian  gehen."  (Steiger,  vol.  I,  462,  468).  See  also  Gillies  41-42. 

^Herder  refers  here  to  the  original  publisher  of  Percy's  Reliques. 

^Price  takes  an  opposing  viewpoint,  stating  that  Herder's  original 
Shakespeare  section  was  "based  exclusively  on  Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare" 
(181).  Here  Price  has  accepted  Albert  Leitzmann's  argument  in  his  article  "Dodds 
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•Beauties  of  Shakespeare'  als  Quelle  fur  Goethe  und  Herder".  Leitzmann  bases  his 
conclusion  on  the  fact  that  Herder  included  only  Shakespearean  texts  which 
appeared  first  in  Dodd's  collection.  Moreover,  he  maintains  that  Herder  even  closely 
imitated  the  manner  in  which  Dodd  extracted  specific  stanzas.  The  tenousness  of 
this  argument  is  identified  by  Leitzmann  himself:  Nowhere  in  all  of  his  writing  does 
Herder  mention  any  knowledge  of  Dodd,  while  he  readily  acknowledges  influences 
such  as  Percy  and  Ossian. 

^In  roundabout  fashion,  the  very  term  "folk  song"  can  be  traced  to  Herder. 
In  his  "Ossian"  essay  Herder  coined  the  word  VolksUed  (Lohre  11).  Percy  had  used 
the  term  "popular  song,"  which  Herder  borrowed  and  used  as  Popular  lied. 
Consistent  with  his  theory  of  popular  song.  Herder  made  the  connection  with  the 
Volk  and  coined  the  term  VolksUed.  The  term  found  its  way  into  English  usage  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  now  borrowed  from  German  and  translated  back  into 
English  as  "folk  song"  (Oppel  9-10). 

%Ierder  finally  returned  the  copy  of  Reliques  to  Raspe  on  August  25,  1772. 
The  accompanying  letter  suggests  that  his  interest  in  folk  song  stems  from  his 
youth,  possibly  predating  even  Hamann's  influence:  "Sie  haben  mir  mit  denselben 
ein  Vergniigen  gemacht,  das  im  eigentlichen  Verstande  unaussprechlich  ist;  mich  in 
die  Zeiten  meiner  Jugend  versetzt,  wo  ich  auch  in  solchen  Gesangen  ersten  Ton  der 
Poesie  u.  erste  Kraft  der  Musik  in  aller  Einfalt,  StSrke  u.  Wahrheit,  aufs 
Menschliche  Herz  fiihlte,  u.  wohin  ich  jetzt  ungemein  gem  riickkehren  mdchte. ..." 
(Briefen215). 

^"Boyd  provides  a  listing  of  thirteen  translations  on  page  87  of  his  article. 
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Ernst  Jiingers  Roman  Aufden  Marmorklippen: 

Ein  Werk  der  inneren  Emigration 

Oder  ein  faschistisches  Buch? 

Sung-Hyun  Jang 


Obwohl  Ernst  Jiingers  Roman  Auf  den  Marmorklippen  gleich 
nach  seinem  Erscheinen  von  der  Leserschaft  als  ein  Werk  des 
Widerstands  aufgenommen  wurde,  scheint  die  damalige  Interpretation 
kaum  noch  stichhaltig  zu  sein.  Heute  sind  zwei  unterschiedlichen 
Tendenzen  der  Rezeption  des  Romans  zu  beobachten.  Die  noch  heute 
dominierende  Stromung  ist,  den  Roman  als  eine  Allegorie  der  Tyrannei, 
d.h.  als  einen  Widerstandsroman  am^usehen,  der  sich  gegen  das  Dritte 
Reich  wendet  und  zum  Widerstand  gegen  die  Tyrannei  aufruft.  Es  gab 
immer  sehr  viele  Bewunderer  der  Marmorklippen,  die  den  Roman  als 
ein  Musterstiick  des  Antinationalsozialismus  verstanden  haben,  so  daB 
er  in  den  funfeiger  Jahren  gar  zur  Schullektiire  avancierte  (Scholdt, 
546). 

Interessanter  ist  die  andere  Rezeptionsstromung,  namlich,  die 
Tendenz  zur  Ablehnung  des  Widerstandscharakters  des  Romans. 
Helmuth  Kiesel  beobachtet  die  seit  Mitte  der  sechziger  Jahre  zu  einer 
immer  starkeren  Ablehnung  des  Romans  fiihrende  Rezeption  der 
Marmorklippen : 

Nach  Stil  und  Inhalt  schien  das  "Renommierbuch  der  12  Jahre"  dem 
Faschismus  so  nahe  zu  stehen,  dafi  man  von  einem  Buch  des  Widerstands 
Oder  auch  nur  des  Widerspruchs  im  Ernst  nicht  mehr  sprechen  zu  konnen 
glaubte.  Als  besonderes  Uterarisches  Ereignis  oder  gar  als  "Ehrenrettung" 
der  Literatur  untenn  Hakenkreuz  meinte  man  die  Marmorklippen  nicht 
mehr  in  den  Annalen  der  deutschen  Literatur  dieses  Jahrhunderts  iuhren 
zu  miissen;  eher  ftihlte  man  sich  berechtigt,  sie  negativ  zu  indizieren:  als 
Buch  der  Ssthetischen  wie  der  ideologischen  Affirmation  der  von  den  Nazis 
betriebenen  Vemichtung  der  zivilisierten  Welt  und  im  iibrigen  als  ein 
kiinstlerisch  nickst^diges,  im  Neoklassizismus  steckengebliebenes  und 
durch  Manierismen  iiberlastetes  Machwerk.  (128) 
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Obgleich  viele  Tagebucheintragungen  des  Autors  auf  die 
zwischen  den  Zeitereignissen  und  dem  Roman  bestehenden 
Zusammenhange  hinweisen,  darf  man  nicht  iibersehen,  daB  Jiinger  seine 
Marmorklippen  nicht  als  ein  auf  eine  bestimmte  Zeit  hindeutenden 
Schliisselroman  konzipiert  hat.  Am  5.  April  1939  schreibt  Jiinger  in 
sein  Tagebuch: 

Zu  vermeiden  ist  jedoch,  daC  die  Erzahlung  rein  allegorischen  Charakter 
gewinnt.  Sie  mufi,  ganz  ohne  zeitliche  Beziehimg,  aus  Eigenem  leben 
kdnnen,  und  es  ist  sogar  gut,  wenn  dunkle  Stellen  bleiben,  die  sich  der 
Autor  selbst  nicht  zu  erklaren  vermag.  (SW  2:  29) 

Jiingers  Ziel  ist  daher,  um  mit  Gerhard  Friedrichs  Worten  zu  reden, 
"das  Besondere  semer  Erfahrungen  ins  Beispielhafte  zu  iiberhohen" 
(42).  Die  angestrebte  Zeitlosigkeit  des  Geschehens  ist  beispielsweise 
im  anachronistischen  Nebeneinander  von  Auto  und  mittelalteriicher 
Rustung  zu  finden.  lungers  Streben  nach  Modellbildung  und 
Zeitlosigkeit  zeigt  sich  auch  in  den  Orten  des  Geschehens  und  der 
Konstellation  der  Figuren,  die  sehr  symbolisch  in  zwei  Gruppen— 
"Hohe"  und  "Edle"  einerseits,  "Niedrige"  und  "Verachtliche" 
andererseits—eindeutig  eingeteilt  sind. 

Die  Orte  der  Erreignisse  sind  die  Marina  und  die  Campagna,  die 
durch  die  Marmorklippen  voneinander  getrennt  sind.  Diesen  Orten 
werden  bestimmte  Menschengruppen  zugeordnet.  Die  Marina,  die  sich 
siidlich  der  Marmorklippen  erstreckt,  ist  eine  alte  Kultur-landschaft. 
Dort  herrscht  das  Christentum,  und  alles  ist  voller  Gesittung  und 
Kultur.  Diese  Atmosphare  der  Marina  wird  von  Pater  Lampros 
verkorpert,  dem  Christenmonch,  der  dem  Erzahler  und  seinem  Bruder 
geistigen  Beistand  gewahrt. 

Die  Campagna  dagegen  ist  ein  uraltes  Weideland,  das  von  einem 
primitiven  Hirtenvolk  bewohnt  wird,  das  noch  an  heidnischen 
Gebrauchen  festhalt  und  "ein  rohes  Gefuhl  fiir  Recht  und  Billigkeit" 
(36)  hat.  Belovar,  der  machtige  Hirt,  der  die  Bruder  physisch  und 
militarisch  unterstiitzt,  vertritt  die  Atmosphare  der  Campagna.  Die 
Campagna  geht  in  einen  Wald  iiber,  in  dem  der  Oberfbrster  und  seine 
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Mauretanier  wohnen  und  den  der  Oberforster  seinen  "Teutoburger 
Wald"  (30)  zu  nennen  pflegt. 

In  der  Grenzzone  zwischen  der  Marina  und  der  Campagna 
erheben  sich  die  Marmorklippen.  Hier  wohnen  der  Erzahler  und  sein 
Bruder  Otho  in  der  Rautenklause,  deren  Raume  tief  in  den  Felsen 
hinabreichen.  Jenseits  des  groBen  Sees  liegt  Alta  Plana,  der  Sitz  eines 
freien  Gebirgsvolkes.  Auf  diese  Weise  entspricht  die  Landschafts- 
gliederung  einer  Art  Ur-Einteilung  der  Menschheit  und  der  mensch- 
lichen  Gesellschaft. 

Die  Figuren  werden,  trotz  der  teilweise  realistischen 
Darstellung,  kaum  als  realistische  Individuen  sondem  eher  als  "Typen" 
charakterisiert.  Es  ist  unverkennbar,  daB  die  Figur  des  Oberforsters  als 
ein  terroristischer  Diktator  dargestellt  ist.  Man  konnte  die  Parallelen 
auf  die  Zeit  des  Nationalsozialismus  in  der  Figur  des  "Oberforsters"  und 
seinem  VemichtungsprozeB  finden.  Die  Frage,  wer  genau  in  dieser 
Figur  zu  sehen  ist,  ist  jedoch  nicht  einfach  zu  beantworten.  Franz 
Schonauer  behauptet,  daB  sich  die  Figur  des  Oberforsters  mit  keinem 
der  nationalsozialistischen  Fuhrer  identifizieren  lasse  (153).  Selbst 
Jiinger  schreibt  am  8.  Mai  1945  in  sein  Tagebuch:  "Der  Oberforster 
sollte  bald  Hitler,  bald  Goring,  bald  Stalin  sein"i  (SW  3:  436). 

Der  Oberforster,  der  als  "Alter  Herr  der  Mauretanier"  (25)  bekannt 
ist,  zeichnet  sich  zunachst  durch  seine  Macht  aus.  Der  Erzahler 
berichtet  iiber  den  "Hauch  von  alter  Macht"  (26),  der  ihn  beriihrte,  als 
er  sich  in  der  Nahe  des  Oberforsters  aufhielt.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  schemt 
die  Figur  des  Oberforsters  auf  Hitler  hinzudeuten,  denn  dieser  hatte 
Souveranitat  und  Macht.  Der  Oberforster  verstarkt  den  Eindruck 
seiner  Macht,  indem  er  "eine  Wolke  von  Furcht"  (31)  vorangehen  laBt. 
Die  Furcht  ist  mit  der  Macht  eng  verbunden,  ein  weiterer,  wichtiger 
Charakterzug  des  Oberforsters.  Er  gewinnt  an  Macht,  indem  er  Furcht 
und  Schrecken  listig  manipuliert: 

Es  liefien  sich  noch  viele  Zeichen  nennen,  in  denen  der  Niedergang  sich 
dufierte.  .  .  .  Dazwischen  waren  auch  heitre  Tage  eingesprengt,  in  denen 
alles  wie  firiiher  schien.  Gerade  hierin  lag  ein  meisterhafter  Zug  des 
Oberfbrsters;  er  gab  die  Furcht  in  kleinen  Dosen  ein,  die  er  allm^ich 
steigerte  und  deren  Ziel  die  Lahmung  des  Widerstandes  war.  .  .  .    Der 
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Oberfbrster  glich  einem  bCsen  Arzte,  der  zunachst  das  Leiden  fbrdert,  um 
sodann  dem  Kranken  die  Schnitte  zuzuftigen,  die  er  im  Sinne  hat.  (45-46) 

Die  Lahmung  des  Widerstands,  die  nicht  durch  eine  ofFentliche 
Unterdrtickung,  sondem  durch  die  Anlehnung  an  die  Wirren,  d.h.  an 
den  Irrationalismus  zu  erreichen  ist,  enthiillt  sich  als  verharmlosend- 
schonfarbende  Vorwegnahme  des  Faschismus  und  erinnert  an  Walter 
Benjamins  vielzitierte  Wendung  von  der  "Asthetisierung  der  Politik" 
(51).  Vor  allem  die  Doppelstrategie  des  Oberfbrsters,  die  der  Erzahler 
mit  der  eines  bosen  Arztes  vergleicht,  ofFenbart  ein  wichtiges 
Geheimnis  der  Staatskunst  des  Faschismus. 

Zur  Technik  der  Asthetisierung  der  Politik  gehoren  auch  die 
Umgangsformen  des  Oberfbrsters.  Er  ist  umganglich  und  liebt  es,  die 
Scharen  seiner  Gaste  mit  asiatischem  Aufwand  zu  iiberwaltigen.  Der 
Oberfbrster  wird  von  den  Leuten,  die  er  beherrscht,  wohl  geliebt.  An 
einer  Stelle  bemerkt  der  Erzahler:  "Fiir  alle  diese  war  der  Alte  der 
groBe  BoB,  dem  sie  den  Saum  des  roten  Jagdrocks  kiiBten  oder  den 
Stiefelschaft,  wenn  er  zu  Pferde  saB.  Er  wiederum  verflihr  mit  diesem 
Volke  nach  BeUeben  .  .."(51). 

Trotz  dieser  scheinbaren  Umganglichkeit  zeigt  seine  "furchter- 
liche  Jovialitat"  (26)  an,  daB  er  eine  in  sich  feste  Figur  ist.  Er  haBt  jede 
Kultur  und  sein  Ziel  ist,  jedes  Kulturland  in  den  Urwald  zu  verwandeln. 
Um  dieses  Ziel  zu  erreichen,  organisiert  er  den  Orden  der  Mauretanier 
und  laBt  ihn  in  Koppelsbleek  die  "Schinderhiitte"  errichten.  In  dieser 
Hinsicht  laBt  sich  die  Figur  des  Oberfbrsters  mit  Goring  vergleichen, 
der  die  Gestapo  aufbaute  und  die  ersten  Konzentrationslager  errichten 
lieB. 

Wahrend  der  Oberfbrster,  trotz  dieser  an  Goring  erinnemden 
Einzelheiten,  einen  zeitlos  giiltigen  Typus  des  unbarmherzigen 
Diktators  reprasentieren  kann,  gibt  die  Figur  des  Erzahlers  iiber  das 
Zeitalter,  um  das  es  sich  im  Roman  handelt,  einen  Wink,  denn  es  ist 
unverkennbar,  daB  ihr  autobiographische  Ziige  verliehen  sind. 

Der  Irrtum,  den  die  Briider  begingen,  sich  den  Mauretaniem 
anzuschlieBen,  erinnert  daran,  daB  Jiinger  iiber  mehrere  Jahre  den 
Nationalsozialisten  nahestand.     Jiinger  wiinschte  in  einem  Artikel,  der 
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am  10.  Oktober  1929  in  der  Zeitschrift  Widerstand  erschien,  dem 
"Nationalsozialismus  von  Herzen  den  Sieg"^  (Kaempfer,  17),  und 
begriiBte  den  Tag  der  Machtubemahme  der  Nazis  als  nationalen  Festtag 
(Lammert  405). 

Die  Briider  im  Roman  entzogen  sich  dem  Mauretanier-Orden, 
wie  Jiinger  sich  von  den  Nationalsozialisten  distanzierte^.  Sie  gingen  in 
ihre  Heimat  im  Norden  zuriick  und  wurden  ehrenvoll  von  den 
Mauretaniem  verabschiedet.  ErfaBt  vom  "Sinn  nach  einem  Leben,  das 
von  Gewalt  gereinigt  war"  (54),  beziehen  die  Briider  die  Marina,  um 
sich  in  der  "Rautenklause"  auf  den  hoch  aufragenden  Marmorklippen 
dem  Studium  der  Pflanzen  und  der  Sprache  zu  widmen.  Die  Botanik 
und  die  Sprache  sind  bei  den  Briidem  keine  zwei  verschiedenen  sondem 
miteinander  eng  verbundenen  Gebiete,  wie  man  im  Fall  des  Linnaeus 
sieht: 

Das  Wort  ist  Kdnig  und  Zauberer  zugleich.  Wir  gingen  vom  hohen 
Beispiel  des  Linnaeus  aus,  der  mit  dem  Marschallstab  des  Woites  in  das 
Chaos  der  Tier-  und  Pflanzenwelt  getreten  war.  Und  wunderbarer  als  alle 
Reiche,  die  das  Schwert  erstritt,  wahrt  seine  Herrschaft  iiber  Bliitenwiesen 
und  fiber  die  Legionen  des  Gewiirms.  (24) 

Das  "Wort"  besitzt  die  Fahigkeit,  alien  verganglichen  Phanomenen  die 
zeitlose  Geltung  zu  verieihen,  eine  Kunst,  die  Bruder  Otho  "die  Zeit 
absaugen"  (22)  nennt.  Und  obgleich  einzelne  Pflanzen  nur  einmalige 
Phanomene  sind,  iiberwinden  sie  die  Zeit-Bestimmtheit  dadurch,  daB  sie 
in  ihren  Formen  eine  Ahnung  der  Zeitlosigkeit  verbergen.  Der  Erzahler 
driickt  die  Doppeldeutigkeit  der  Pflanzen  folgendermaBen  aus: 

Wenngleich  in  ihrem  Keimen,  Bluhen  und  Vergehen  ein  Trug  sich  birgt, 
dem  kein  Erschafifener  entrinnt,  ist  doch  sehr  wohl  zu  ahnen,  was 
unver^derlich  im  Schreine  der  Erscheinung  eingeschlossen  ist.  (22) 

Die  Beschaftigung  mit  den  Pflanzen  und  der  Sprache  ist  nicht  nur  ein 
Ausweg,  der  Untat  der  Tyrannei  zu  entgehen.  Sie  enthalt  auch 
Widerstandskraft  gegen  die  Tyrannei  in  jener  Hinsicht,  daB  das  Studium 
der  Sprache  und  der  Pflanzen  eine  Bemiihung  ist,  gegen  jene  auf  die 
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Zerstorung  alles  Existierenden  zielende  Macht,  einen  "unzerstorbaren" 
Bereich  abzustecken  und  zu  bewahren.  Der  Erzahler  bestatigt: 

Indes  die  Untat  im  Lande  wie  ein  Pilzgeflecht  im  morschen  Holze 
wucherte,  versenkten  wir  uns  immer  tiefer  in  das  Mysterium  der  Blumen, 
und  ihre  Kelche  schienen  uns  grCBer  und  leuchtender  als  sonst.  Vor  allem 
aber  setzten  wir  unsere  Aibeiten  an  der  Sprache  fort,  denn  wir  erkannten 
im  Wort  die  Zauberklinge.  vor  deren  Strahle  die  Tvrannenmacht  erblafit. 
Dreieinig  sind  das  Wort,  die  Freiheit  und  der  Geist.  (Meine  Hervorhebung) 
(67) 

Die  oben  zitierte  Bemerkung  des  Erzahlers  iiber  die  Widerstandskraft 
der  Sprache  kann  auf  Umwegen  auch  fiir  den  Widerstandscharakter 
dieses  Romans  zutrefFen. 

Ein  weiteres  Beispiel  des  Strebens  der  Briider  nach  der 
Unzerstorbarkeit  ist  die  Stelle,  an  der  sie  ihre  Werke  mit  Hilfe  des 
Spiegels  Nigromontans  verbrennen.  Der  Erzahler  erklart  nicht  genau, 
aus  welchen  Griinden  er  und  sein  Bruder  ihre  Werke  zu  verbrennen 
beschlieBen.  Er  sagt  nur,  daB  "ein  Bangen"  uns  alle  erfaBt,  "wenn  die 
Lufte  des  Todes  wehen"  (71),  und  daB  er  und  sein  Bruder  in  Zeiten 
leben,  "in  denen  der  Autor  zur  Einsamkeit  verurteilt  ist"  (71).  In  dieser 
Lage  trosten  sie  sich  mit  dem  Spiegel  Nigromontans,  der  alles  aus  der 
Zerstorung  retten  und  ins  Unsterbliche  iiberfuhren  kann,  indem  er  es  in 
Flammen  aufgehen  laBt.  Das  Blitzen  des  Spiegels  sagt  voraus,  "daB  wir 
nicht  ganzlich  untergehen  wiirden,"  und  "daB  das  Beste  in  uns  den 
niederen  Gewalten  unzuganglich  war"  (73).  Bemerkenswert  ist 
dennoch,  daB  die  Sicherheit,  die  man  mit  Hilfe  des  Spiegels  erfahren 
kann,  im  "Nichts"  zu  finden  ist.  Hieraus  folgt,  daB  Nigromontanus  ein 
Nihilist  ist,  und  daB  die  Bruder  diese  nihilistische  Einstellung  annehmen, 
indem  sie  "die  Sicherheit  im  Nichts"  suchen. 

Ein  weiteres,  wichtiges  Ereignis  im  Leben  der  Bruder  ist  die 
Entdeckung  der  "Schinderhutte"  bei  Koppelsbleek.  Eines  Tages  gehen 
die  Bruder  in  den  mauretanischen  Wald,  um  nach  dem  Roten 
Waldvogelein  zu  fahnden.  Sie  entdecken  aber  nicht  nur  die  Blume 
sondem  auch  "die  Statte  der  Unterdrtickung  in  ihrer  vollen  Schmach" 
(81).    Die  ganze  Schilderung  von  Koppelsbleek  ist  zu  lang,  um  sie  zu 
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zitieren.  Hier  sei  nur  die  am  Ende  der  Koppelsbleek-Schilderung 
stehende  Bemerkung  des  Erzahlers  angefuhrt: 

Das  sind  die  Keller,  darauf  die  stolzen  SchlOsser  der  Tyraimis  sich  erheben 
und  iiber  denen  man  die  Wohlgeriiche  ihrer  Feste  sich  krauseln  sieht: 
Stankhdhlen  grauenhafter  Sorte,  dahimen  auf  alle  Ewigkeit  verworfenes 
Gelichter  sich  an  der  Sch^dung  der  Menschenwurde  und 
Menschenfreiheit  schauerlich  ergOtzt.  (82-85) 

Man  konnte  die  Schilderung  von  Koppelsbleek  als  die  Darstellung  eines 
Konzentrationslagers'*  betrachten,  wie  Dolf  Stemberger  es  tat,  als  er 
die  Marmorklippen  erstmals  im  Jahre  1940  las. 

Aufifallend  ist  jedoch,  dai3  trotz  ihrer  Enthiillungs-  und 
Schockierungskraft  die  Koppelsbleek-Schilderung  gewissermaBen 
romantisiert  und  asthetisiert  wirkt,  wie  man  in  der  synasthetischen 
Darstellung  vom  Schwirren  der  "Schwarme  stahlfarbener  und  goldener 
Fliegen"  (83)  und  der  marchenhaften  Figur  des  Mannleins,  das  "in 
lemurenhafter  Heiterkeit"  "ein  Liedchen  pfeifend"  (84)  an  der  Schinder- 
bank  werkt,  sehen  kann.  Diese  archaisierende  und  asthetisierende  Dar- 
stellung von  Koppelsbleek  scheint  zur  Enthiillungskraft  der  Szene  ein 
Gegengewicht  zu  formen,  indem  sie  das  Terrorbild  etwas  entwirklicht'. 

Insbesondere  die  Darstellung  der  Natur,  die  die  Schinderhutte 
umgibt,  offenbart  lungers  Hang  zum  Asthetizismus.  Auf  dem  Riickweg 
von  Koppelsbleek  nach  Hause  beschreibt  der  Erzahler  die  Natur,  die 
selbst  unmittelbar  neben  der  Statte  des  Terrors  ihre  Schonheit  entfaltet: 

Dann  stieg  mil  grunem  Schimmer,  wie  aus  Grotten,  der  Abend  auf.  Den 
GeiBblattranken,  die  aus  der  HOhe  hemiederhingen,  entstrOmte  liefer  Duft, 
und  schwirrend  stiegen  die  bunten  Abendschwarmer  zu  ihren  gelben 
BlutenhCmem  auf.  Wir  sahen  sie  leise  zittemd  und  wie  im  WoUusttraum 
verloren  vor  den  Lippen  der  aufgereckten  Kelche  stehen,  daim  stiefien  sie 
vibrierend  den  schmalen  und  leicht  gekrummten  Riissel  in  den  siifien 
Grund.  (86-87) 

Durch  den  "Totentanz  auf  Koppelsbleek  im  Innersten 
geschreckt"  (85),  stehen  die  Briider  eine  Weile  im  tiefen  Wald,  werden 
aber  dann  von  Scham  ergriflfen,  weil  sie  sich  von  ihrem  Vorhaben,  das 
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Rote  Waldvogelein  in  das  Fundbuch  einzutragen,  abbringen  lieBen.  So 
kehren  sie  nach  Koppelsbleek  zurtick,  suchen  das  Pflanzlein  emeut  und 
tragen  das  Datum  und  die  Einzelheiten  des  Fundorts  in  ihr  Fundbuch 
ein.  An  dieser  Stelle  berichtet  der  Erzahler:  "Wir  Menschen,  wenn  wir 
so  in  den  uns  zugemessenen  Berufen  am  Werke  sind,  stehen  im  Amt  - 
und  es  ist  seltsam,  dafi  uns  dann  ein  starkeres  Gefuhl  der 
Unversehrbarkeit  ergreift"  (86).  Kiesel  bemerkt  dazu:  "Mit  ihrem 
ungeriihrt  und  pedantisch  wirkenden  Botanisieren  unmittelbar  neben 
der  graBlichen  Mord-  und  Folterstatte  suchen  sich  die  beiden  Brtider 
dem  alles  lahmenden  Bann  der  Vemichtungsdrohungen  zu  entziehen" 
(147).  Schonauer  ist  ahnlicher  Memung:  "Die  Herbarien  der  Rauten- 
Klause,  jenem  idyllischen  Ort  unweit  der  'Marmorklippen,'  sind  keine 
WafFen  des  Widerstandes;  -  und  die  beiden  botanisierenden 
Schongeister  keine  Gestalten  der  deutschen  Resistance"  (153). 

Man  sollte  jedoch  auch  sehen,  daB  das  Pflanzenstudium  kein 
eskapistischer  Ausweg  aus  der  Schreckensherrschaft  des  Oberfbrsters 
ist,  sondem  daB  es  sich  hierbei  um  eine  Art  Widerstand  handelt,  weil 
Pflanzen,  wie  schon  bemerkt  wurde,  zwar  an  sich  verganglich  und 
einmalig  sind,  in  ihren  unveranderlichen  Formen  aber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  und  Unzerstorbarkeit  erkennen  lassen.  Der  Erzahler 
berichtet:  "So  fuhlten  wir,  wie  selbst  das  schwache  Bliimlein  in  seiner 
Form  und  Bildung,  die  unverwelklich  sind,  uns  starkte,  dem  Hauche  der 
Verwesung  zu  widerstehen"  (86).  Spater,  im  Jahre  1944,  schreibt 
Jtinger  in  den  Kirchhorster  Bldttem.  "Das  Leben  der  Pflanzen  und  sein 
Kreislauf  sichem  die  Realitat,  die  durch  Damonenkrafte  aufgelost  zu 
werden  droht.  Die  Gegenspieler  des  Oberfbrsters  sind  Gartner  und 
Botaniker"  (SW  3:  314).  In  dieser  Hinsicht  ist  der  asthetizistische 
GenuB,  der  sich  in  der  Darstellung  der  unmittelbar  neben  der 
Schinderhiitte  gleichgiiltig  schonen  Natur  zeigt,  fiir  Jiinger  Mittel  zur 
Erkenntnis  der  unverganglichen  und  unzerstorbaren  Ordnung  und 
Schonheit  der  Welt. 

Trotz  der  scheinbaren  Gleichgultigkeit  der  Bruder  geht  ihnen 
die  Schinderhutte  nicht  aus  dem  Sinn.  Sie  beschlieBen,  den  Pater 
Lampros  aufeusuchen.  Aber  bevor  sie  zu  ihm  gelangen  konnen, 
bekommen  sie  Besuch^  von  Braquemart  und  dem  Fiirsten  Sunmyra,  die 
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sie  auffordem,  sich  an  ihrer  Aktion,  einem  Attentat  auf  den  Oberforster, 
zu  beteiligen.  Die  Briider  lehnen  es  ab,  den  Attentatsplan  zu 
unterstiitzen.  Diese  Episode  hat  sich  aus  einer  Begebenheit  im  Leben 
Jungers  ergeben.  In  einer  Eintragung  vom  23.  Februar  1942  erwahnt 
Jiinger  in  seinem  Tagebuch  einen  nachtlichen  Besuch,  den  Adam  von 
Trott  zu  Solz  ihm  und  seinem  Bruder  vor  Beginn  des  Krieges 
abgestattet  hatte,  und  schreibt:  "Die  wollen  den  Drachen  angehn  und 
erwarten  die  Legitimation  von  dir"  (SW  2:  310).  Wie  die  Bruder  in 
Marmorklippen  beteiligte  sich  Jiinger  nicht  an  der  Verschworung.  Am 
Tage  nach  dem  verfehlten  Attentatsversuch  des  Grafen  StaufFenbergs 
auf  Hitler—am  21.  Juli  1944~tragt  Jiinger  ins  Tagebuch  ein:  "Dabei  bin 
ich  seit  langem  der  tJberzeugung,  dal3  durch  Attentate  wenig  geandert 
und  vor  allem  nichts  gebessert  wird.  Ich  deutete  das  schon  in  der 
Schilderung  Sunmyras  in  ^tn  Marmorklippen  an"  (SW  3:  288). 

Obgleich  Junger  von  der  Wirkungslosigkeit  eines  Attentats  fest 
iiberzeugt  zu  sein  scheint,  ist  zu  vermuten,  daB  ihm  der 
Attentatsverzicht  ein  schlechtes  Gewissen  bereitete.  Dies  laBt  sich 
dadurch  erklaren,  daB  er  bis  in  die  siebziger  Jahre  hinein  seine  Griinde 
fur  die  Ablehnung  des  Attentats  wiederholt  (Schwarz  168f). 

Auf  das  Ersuchen  des  Paters  Lampros  hin,  macht  sich  der 
Erzahler  auf  den  Weg,  den  Fiirsten  Sunmyra  aufeusuchen.  Mitten  in 
einem  grausamen  Kampf  zwischen  den  Bewohnem  der  Marina  und  den 
Mauretaniem,  erblickt  der  Erzahler,  die  auf  Stangen  gespieBten  Kopfe 
des  Fiirsten  Sunmyra  und  Braquemarts,  die  klar  zeigen,  daB  dem 
Attentatsversuch  ein  ungluckliches  Ende  gesetzt  wurde.  Diese  Episode 
spiegelt  Jiingers  tJberzeugung  von  der  Inadaquatheit  des  Attentats  als 
Widerstandsmittel  wider.  Man  soUte  sich  jedoch  auch  daran  erinnem, 
daB  der  Erzahler  den  Tod  Sunmyras  zum  AnlaB  nimmt,  seinen 
unerschiitterlichen  HaB  gegen  den  Oberforster,  den  Zerstorer  der 
Menschenwiirde,  nochmals  zu  versichem.  Vor  dem  Kopf  Sunmyras 
schwort  er,  "in  aller  Zukunft  lieber  mit  den  Freien  einsam  zu  fallen,  als 
mit  den  Knechten  im  Triumph  zu  gehen"  (120). 

Er  verbirgt  den  Kopf  Sunmyras  in  seiner  Tasche  und  schreitet 
"traumend"  (123)  durch  die  Campagna.  Als  der  Erzahler  schlieBlich  die 
Anhohe  der  Marmorklippen  erreicht,  sieht  er  in  der  Dunkelheit  die 
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Marina  brennend  vor  sich  liegen.  Es  ist  nicht  zu  bezweifeln,  daB  der 
groBe  Brand  der  Marina  als  Biid  flir  den  Untergang  der  ganzen  Kultur 
dargestellt  wird.  Im  Roman  bedeutet  der  Brand  den  Sieg  des 
Oberfbrsters,  der  jede  Menschenkultur  vemichten  will,  bis  die  ganze 
Welt  "mit  wilden  Bestien"  bevolkert  ist. 

Auffallend  ist  wiederum  die  mitleidlose  Konzentration  des 
Erzahlers  auf  das  asthetische  Spektakel  des  Brandes.  Obgleich  er  sich 
in  der  Nahe  des  Zentrums  des  Brandes  befindet,  ist  er  so  tief  in  der 
Faszination  "der  Schonheit  des  Untergangs"  (125)  versunken,  daB  er 
"nicht  die  Kinder  weinen  und  die  Mutter  klagen"  (125)  hort.  Diese 
asthetische  Lust  zum  Untergang  der  Welt  erinnert  buchstablich  an  die 
Wendung  "Fiat  ars  -  pereat  mundus"  (51),  Benjamins  Deutung  des 
Faschismus.  Und  ubrigens  hat  sich  das  Dritte  Reich  so  oft  durch  seine 
"Feuerwerkskultur"  ausgezeichnet,  daB  Bertolt  Brecht  die  Nazi- 
Herrschaft  als  "Pyrokratie"  bezeichnet7 

Diese  Verschonerung  und  Asthetisierung  der  Vemichtungsszene 
konnte  nicht  nur  den  Ruhm  des  Romans  als  ein  Werk  der  inneren 
Emigration  in  Frage  stellen,  sondem  sie  konnte  sogar  als  die 
Affirmation  der  Vemichtungsplane  des  Dritten  Reichs  verstanden 
werden.^  Im  Kontext  des  Romans  scheint  solch  eine  Interpretation 
jedoch  kaum  moglich  zu  sein.  Andererseits  ware  es  ebenso  verkehrt, 
diese  Asthetisierung  des  Schreckens  als  eine  Verschleierungstechnik 
anzusehen,  die  Jiinger  verwendet,  um  den  Widerstandscharakter  des 
Werkes  zu  tamen.  Die  Antwort  ist  in  den  ideologischen  Anschauungen 
des  Autors  selbst  zu  finden.  Im  Friihwerk  lungers  wird  deutlich,  daB 
seine  Neigung  zum  Asthetizismus  und  zum  Totenkult,  unabhangig  vom 
Nationalsozialismus,  ihren  eigenen  Ursprung  hat  und  auf  die  Vor-Nazi- 
Zeit  zuriickgeht  (Berman  216).  Hierzu  bemerkt  Wolfgang  Emmerich, 
daB  die  "Spuren  des  Fasziniertseins  durch  (faschistischen)  Blutrausch 
und  Terror,"  die  man  in  den  Marmorklippen  zum  Beispiel  an  der 
Schilderung  der  Hundekampfe  deutlich  sehen  kann,  bei  Jiinger  "in 
langer  Tradition"  (450)  stehe.  In  der  friihen  Periode  seines  Schaffens 
war  Jiinger  Verteidiger  des  Totalitarismus,  wie  es  sich  in  Werken  wie 
In  Stahlgewittem  (1920),  Die  totale  Mobilmachung  (1931)  und  Der 
Arbeiter  (1932)  zeigt.  Man  konnte  sogar  die  Tatsache,  daB  der  Roman 
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Auf  den  Marmorklippen,  trotz  seiner  stellenweise  transparenten 
Anspielungen  auf  das  Nazi  Regime,  1939  in  Deutschland  gedruckt 
werden  konnte,  zum  Teil  den  sich  in  diesem  Friihwerk  manifestierenden 
Weltanschauungen  Jiingers  zuschreiben. 

Das  Auftauchen  und  die  Machtergreifung  der  Nazis  lieBen 
Junger  in  eine  Ambivalenz  geraten.  Politisch  distanzierte  er  sich 
entschieden  von  ihnen,  zugleich  aber  konnte  er  nicht  verleugnen,  daB 
seine  ideologischen  und  asthetischen  Anschauungen  viel  mit  denjenigen 
der  Nazis  gemeinsam  haben.^  Der  Roman  Auf  den  Marmorklippen  ist 
ein  Beweis  fur  diese  Ambivalenz  Jiingers.  Er  brachte  den  Mut  auf,  den 
Vemichtungskult  und  die  verschwiegenen  Terrorakte  der  Nazis  zu 
enthiillen,  wobei  er  aber  nicht  vollig  umhinkonnte,  seinen  alten  Hang 
zum  Asthetizismus  stellenweise  durchblicken  zu  lassen. 

Darum  ist  es  verstandlich,  daB  es  jene  Stromung  der  Rezeption 
gibt,  die  den  Widerstandscharakter  der  Marmorklippen  anzweifelt. 
Zum  Beispiel  schreibt  Thomas  Mann  in  einem  Brief  vom  9.  Januar 
1943:  "Junger  auBert  jetzt  seine  Verachtung  flir  'Schinder  und 
Schinderknechte.'  Aber  er  selbst  hat  geschunden  und  sich  in 
Inhumanitat  genieBerisch  gesielt,  daB  es  eine  Art  hatte"  (289-90).  Und 
in  einem  Brief  vom  14.  Dezember  1945  schreibt  Thomas  Mann: 

In  das  Lob  der  "Marmorklippen"  stimmt  er  ein,  -  es  ist  das 
Renommierbuch  der  12  Jahre  und  sein  Autor  zweifellos  ein  begabter 
Mann,  der  ein  viel  zu  gutes  Deutsch  schrieb  fiir  Hitler-Deutschland.  Er  ist 
aber  ein  Wegbereiter  und  eiskalter  GeniiBling  des  Barbarismus  und  hat 
noch  jetzt,  unter  der  Besetzung,  ofifen  erklM,  es  sei  lacherlich,  zu  glauben, 
dafi  sein  Buch  mit  irgendwelcher  Kritik  am  nationalsozialistischen  Regime 
etwas  zu  tun  habe.  (464). 

Beim  Verstehen  dieser  Bemerkung  sollte  man  aber  Thomas  Manns 
Verachtung  der  Autoren  und  der  Werke  der  "inneren  Emigration"  nicht 
vergessen.^o 

Die  Bemerkungen  des  Autors  selbst  iiber  seinen  Roman 
scheinen  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  aufschluBreich  zu  sein.  Gleich  nach 
dem  Erscheinen  der  Marmorklippen  wurde  der  Roman  von  einem 
schweizerischen  Kritiker  namens  Naf  rezensiert,  der  die  politischen 
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Bezuge  und  Implikationen  des  Romans  in  seiner  Rezension  deutlich 
benannte.  Junger  bemerkt  1944  in  seinem  Tagebuch  dazu: 

Wenn  ein  neutraler  Kritiker,  der  uber  die  Lage  in  Deutschland  nicht  im 
Zweifel  sein  kann,  den  Inhalt  des  Buches  auf  unsere  politischen 
Verhaltnisse  bezieht,  so  mufi,  wenn  nicht  BOsartigkeit,  so  doch 
Fahrlassigkeit  mitwalten.  (SW  3:  342) 

Und  nach  dem  Krieg  1946  erklart  Junger; 

Bei  Ausbruch  des  Krieges  erschien  "Auf  den  Maimorklippen,"  ein  Buch, 
das  mit  dem  "Arbeiter"  das  eine  gemeinsam  hat,  daC  die  VorgSnge  in 
Deutschland  zwar  in  seinen  Rahmen  paBten,  dafi  es  aber  nicht  speziell  auf 
sie  zugeschnitten  war.  Ich  sehe  es  daher  auch  heute  ungem  als 
Tendenzschrift  aufgefafit.  Den  Schuh  konnten  und  kdnnen  sich  manche 
anziehen.  Dafi  es  auch  bei  uns  geschehen  wiirde,  war  mehr  als 
wahrscheinlich,  und  dafi  ich  gerade  hier  als  Augenzeuge  Anregungen 
erfahren  hatte,  liefi  sich  nicht  abstreiten.    (S W  3:615) 

Jungers  Stellung  zum  Widerstandscharakter  seines  Romans  ist  daher 
nicht  klar.  Wahrend  er  wamt,  die  Marmorklippen  schlechthin  als 
Widerstandsroman  und  als  Allegorie  des  Dritten  Reichs  zu  bezeichnen, 
vemeint  er  andererseits  nie,  dafi  es  ein  Buch  iiber  das  Dritte  Reich  ist. 
Er  erklart  nur,  dafi  es  fahrlassig  sei,  den  Roman  in  der  Rezension 
ausschlieBlich  auf  den  Nationalsozialismus  zu  beziehen,  und  daB  sich 
die  Gultigkeit  des  in  den  Marmorklippen  behandelten  Zusammen- 
bruchs  der  Kultur  nicht  auf  das  Dritte  Reich  beschranke. 

Hieraus  ergibt  sich  die  bedeutende  Frage,  inwieweit  Junger  dem 
Roman  in  der  Tat  einen  Widerstandscharakter  verleihen  woUte.  Es  mag 
der  Fall  sein,  daB  ein  wesentlicher  Unterschied  besteht  zwischen  dem 
Potential  an  Widerstandscharakter,  das  Junger  in  seinem  Roman 
thematisieren  wollte  und  das  seine  Leserschaft  im  Roman  zu  sehen 
versuchte.  DaB  der  Roman  kein  Aufruf  zu  revolutionarer  Aktion  ist, 
zeigt  sich  darin,  daB  der  Attentatsversuch  von  Sunmyra  und 
Braquemart  miBgluckt,  und  daB  Junger  das  Land  endlich  der  Gewalt 
des  Oberfbrsters  uberlaBt.  Die  Waffen,  "die  starker  sind  als  jene,  die 
schneiden    und    durchbohren"     (67)    ist    fiir    Junger    die     "reine 
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Geistesmacht"  (66),  die  im  Roman  von  der  Beschaftigung  der  Briider 
mit  Pflanzen  und  der  Sprache  reprasentiert  und  von  der  Hoheit  und 
Schonheit  der  Marmorklippen  symbolisiert  werden.  Erst  dadurch 
konnte  die  Bezeichnung  "Widerstandsroman"  seinen  beschrankten  Sinn 
bekommen. 


Anmerkungen 

^Weitere  Parallelen  zwischen  Goring  und  der  Figur  des  Oberfbrsters 
erwahnt  Kiesel:  "...  so  lassen  .  .  .  viele  Details  an  Goring  denken:  nicht  nur,  dafi 
dieser  als  'Reichsforstmeister'  und  Tleichsjagermeister'  seit  1933  buchstdblich 
Deutschlands  Oberfbrster  war;  er  hatte  sich  nach  der  sogenannten  Machtergreifiing 
in  dem  nOrdlich  von  Beriin  gelegenen  Waldgebiet  Schorfheide  einen  Herrensitz 
eibauen  lassen,  wo  er  einen  sardanapalischen  Pnink  entfaltete,  pompOse  Empf^ge 
gab  und  uppige  Gelage  veranstaltete,  bei  denen  er  dann  eine  derbe  Gemiitlichkeit 
entstehen  und  jenes  zwischen  Bnitalit^t  und  Bonhomie  oszillierende  'Naturell' 
spielen  lieB,  das  Jiinger  in  den  Marmor-Klippen  mit  einem  gerade  durch  seine 
paradoxe  Stniktur  so  treffenden  Ausdruck  als  die  'fiirchterliche  Jovialitat'  des 
Oberfbrsters  bezeichnet ..."  (133). 

^Er  stand  eine  Zeitlang  der  "Landvolkbewegung"  nahe,  die  aus  der 
Auflehnung  schleswig-holsteinischer  Bauem  gegen  die  Zwangseintreibung  von 
Steuerschulden  im  Jahre  1928  hervorgegangen  war.  Zugleich  stand  er  den 
Nationalsozialisten  nahe,  die  wiederum  die  Landvolkbewegung  unterstutzten.  Er 
brach  den  Verkehr  mit  den  Nationalsozialisten  ab,  als  sich  die  Nationalsozialisten, 
vom  Parteiverbot  bedroht,  von  der  Landvolkbewegung  distanzierten  (Kaempfer  17). 

■^Die  Parallele  zum  Leben  des  Autors  zeigt  sich  darin,  daB  Jiinger  zwar 
kein  Botaniker  doch  Zoolog  war  und  einige  Insektenarten  entdeckte,  die  jetzt  seinen 
Namen  tragen.  Zugleich  ist  es  selbstverstandlich,  daB  ihm  als  Schriftsteller  das 
Gebiet  der  Sprache  nicht  firemd  war. 

"^Der  Roman  wurde  zu  einer  Zeit  geschrieben,  in  der  es  die 
Vemichtungslager  noch  nicht  gab. 

^Es  fellt  auf,  daB  der  Archaismus  nicht  nur  die  Stelle  der  Kbppelsbleek- 
Schilderung,  sondem  den  gesamten  Stil  des  Romans  beherrscht.  DaB  der  Roman, 
wie  Kiesel  behauptet,  "nach  Stil"  dem  Faschismus  nahesteht,  zeigt  sich  sowohl  in 
solchen  archaisch  wirkenden  WOrtem  wie  "Meintat"  und  "Neidingswerk"  (51)  als 
auch  in  den  zur  typisch  nationalsozialistischen  Terminologie  gehbrenden  WOrtem 
wie  "Bestemutter"  (77)  oder  "Alter  Herr"  (25). 

^Diesen  Besuch  erwihnt  Jiinger  auch  in  den  1972  geschriebenen  "Adnoten 
zu:  Auf  den  Marmorklippen"  (139). 
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^Brecht  bemerkt  in  seinem  Aufsatz  "Briefe  um  Deutschland":  "Wir 
verlassen  damit  das  Phanomen  Feuerwerk,  obwohl  es  tief  in  das  Wesen  dieser  neuen 
Art  von  Demokratie  fuhrt,  die  man  eine  Pyrokratie  nennen  kfinnte,  wenn  man  an 
den  beriihmten  Reichstagsbrand  denkt,  und  wenden  uns  der  Rede  des  Fuhrers  und 
auf  dem  Parteitag  zu"  (235). 

^Zum  Beispiel  bemerkt  Loose  dazu:  "How  was  it  possible  that  such  a  book 
could  be  published  in  Germany  in  1938[!]?  Perhaps  it  was  not  subjected  to 
censorship  because  Jiinger  was  known  as  the  author  of  In  Stahlgewittem,  Die  totale 
Mobilmachung  und  Der  Arbeiter  and  was,  therefore,  not  suspected"  (62). 

%)er  Grund,  aus  dem  sich  Jiinger  vom  Nationalsozialismus  distanzierte, 
spricht  schon  fur  seine  Weltanschauungen:  er  wandte  sich  von  ihm  ab,  "nicht  etwa 
weil  der  Nationalsozialismus  ihm  zu  radikal,  sondem  weil  er  ihm  zu  wenig  radikal 
war"  (Lammert  415).  Auf  jeden  Fall  muB  der  Nationalsozialismus  dem  "elitSren" 
Faschisten  Jiinger  zu  kleinbiirgerlich  geschienen  haben. 

^^In  seinem  offenen  Brief  an  Walter  von  Molo,  "Warum  ich  nicht  nach 
Deutschland  zuriickgehe"  (1945),  schreibt  Thomas  Mann:  "Es  mag  Aberglaube 
sein,  aber  in  meinen  Augen  sind  Biicher,  die  von  1933  bis  1945  in  Deutschland 
iiberhaupt  gedruckt  werden  konnten,  weniger  als  wertlos  und  nicht  gut  in  die  Hand 
zu  nehmen.  Ein  Geruch  von  Blut  und  Schande  haftet  an;  sie  soUten  alle 
eingestampft  werden"  (957). 
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The  Metaphor  of  Organicity  in  Friedrich  Schlegel's 
Vber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier 


Erik  Eisel 


Because — ^both  in  its  botanical  and  biological  sense — ^the 
organic  metaphor  of  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Uber  die  Sprache  und 
Weisheit  der  Indier  is  more  than  just  dressing  for  his  thought,  it  is  the 
expression  of  a  romantic  view  of  science  which  insists  that  the  living 
organism  and  not  inorganic  matter  be  the  proper  subject  of  scientific 
study.  For,  although  his  definition  of  the  Indian  language  as 
"organisches  Kunstgebilde"  is  a  metaphor  pure  and  simple,  if  Schlegel 
did  not  believe  in  the  organicity  of  the  subject  of  his  trope,  Sanskrit 
would  neither  be  a  proper  subject  of  study  for  him,  nor  could 
comparative  linguistics  ever  be  turned  into  a  true  science.  Since 
Schlegel  was  convinced,  then,  of  the  unity  of  the  Indian  with  the 
European  languages  and,  especially,  of  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  the 
organic  metaphor  and  the  comparative  strategy  represent  a  need  for 
certainty  and  an  attempt  to  establish  his  findings  within  the  fi^ame  of  a 
scientific  method,  capable  of  producing  the  same  resuUs  which  George 
Cuvier's  new  science  brought  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species. 
To  what  extent  Schlegel  intended  his  "comparative  grammar"  to  be 
modelled  after  Cuvier's  new  science  of  "comparative  anatomy" — the 
publication  of  Cuvier's  Legons  d'anatomie  comparee  coincided  with 
Schlegel's  stay  in  Paris — is  difficult  to  determine.  Still,  it  is  Schlegel 
himself  who  makes  the  comparison  and  who  seeks  for  the  authority  and 
certainty  of  a  scientific  method  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  fantastical 
discussions  about  the  origin  of  language: 

Jener  entscheidende  Punkt  aber,  der  hier  alles  aufhellen  wird,  ist  die  innere 
Stniktur  der  Sprachen  oder  die  vergleichende  Grammatik,  welche  uns  ganz 
neue  Aufschliisse  iiber  die  Genealogie  der  Sprachen  auf  ahnliche  Weise 
geben  wird,  wie  die  vergleichende  Anatomic  iiber  die  hChere 
Naturgeschichte  Licht  verbreitet  hat.  (Schlegel  28) 
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Just  as  Cuvier  had  shed  light  on  the  origin  of  the  biological  species  by 
means  of  comparing  the  morphology  of  both  existing  and  extinct 
species  of  animals,  so,  too,  Schlegel  focusses  on  what  he  considers  the 
morphology  of  languages — i.e.  their  grammatical  structures — in  order 
to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Indian  and  European  languages  to  their 
source.  Moreover,  the  comparative  method  is  itself  scientifically 
justifiable  in  its  search  for  an  origin  which  is  no  longer  apparent,  since  it 
also  follows  an  organic  principle  in  which  the  totality  and  organic 
wholeness  of  words  is  compared  rather  than  individual  letters  and 
syllables.  But,  although  Schlegel  stresses  the  organicity  of  the 
comparative  method,  as  opposed  to  historical  or  etymological  modes  of 
inquiry,  maintaining  that  only  it  is  able  to  identify  the  organic  origin  of 
language,  Schlegel,  time  and  again,  resorts  in  his  comparisons  to 
categories  and  rules  of  judgment  which  are  primarily  aesthetic  in  nature. 
Thus,  rather  than  describe  the  origin  of  language  as  being  a  priori 
organic,  he  often  winds  up  defining  it  more  in  artistic  terms,  it  is  more  a 
"Kunstgebilde"  than  it  is  "organisch."  As  a  result,  Schlegel' s  statements 
about  the  organicity  of  language  are  mostly  hyberbolical;  and,  in  his 
representations  of  the  Indian  language  in  the  last  chapter  of  Book  I, 
"Von  der  Sprache,"  he  exaggerates  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
Chinese  language.  In  this  manner,  he  betrays  his  anxiety  about  the 
organic  purity  of  the  Indian  language  and  his  fear  that  it  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  language  of  pure  convention  like  the  Chinese.  For,  although 
Schlegel  believes  art  to  be  the  only  hope  for  the  Indian  language's — and 
thus  the  German  language's — renewal,  he  cannot  allow  himself  to 
expose  their  inherent  artifice,  since  such  a  move  would  consign  them  to 
the  category  of  languages  of  pure  convention.  This  is  the  central 
paradox  of  Schlegel' s  romantic  theory  of  language. 

While  most  other  linguists  would  insist  that  the  fact  of  historical 
change  is  enough  to  separate  the  European  languages  from  the  Indian, 
Schlegel  is  ruled  by  an  ideological  concern  to  renew  the  European 
languages — and,  especially,  the  German — and,  thus,  led  to  formulate  an 
organic  principle  of  language  which  will  unify  Indian  and  German  and 
prove  their  immunity  to  the  revolutions  of  historical  process.  This 
ideological  concern  is  stated  innocently  enough  in  the  preface  to  his 
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book  where  he  envisions  that  the  adoption  of  Sanskrit  studies  within 
Germany  will  bring  about  a  resurgence  of  scholarly  activity  comparable 
to  the  15th  and  16th  century  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  Germany  which 
was  sparked  by  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Classical  languages.  For 
Schlegel,  then,  this  second  Renaissance  would  re-evaluate  history 
within  a  genealogical  framework  constituted  by  the  "historical" 
progress  of  the  ancient  languages  which  are  said  to  provide  a  more 
"instructive"  and  "reliable"  record  of  human  history  than  the 
monumental  history  with  which  we  are  familiar,  since  they  stand 
somehow  beyond  history  and  its  influence: 

Die  alien  Sprachen,  deren  Stammbaum  wir  von  der  Wurzel  bis  zu  den 
Hauptt^sten  im  ersten  Buche  zu  verfolgen  suchten,  sind  eine  Urkunde  der 
Menschengeschichte,  lehrreicher  und  ziiverlassiger,  als  alle  Denkmale  im 
Steine,  deren  halbverfallne  RiesengrdBe  die  spate  Nachwelt,  zu  Persepolis, 
nioure,  Oder  an  dem  aegyptischen  Theba  mil  Erstaunen  betrachtet.  (157) 

This  sublation  of  history  into  a  new,  organic  vision  of  history,  governed 
by  the  organism  of  language,  is  reflected,  moreover,  in  Schlegel' s 
disregard  of  the  synchronic  and  diachronic  elements  of  language. 
Whereas,  then,  Saussure  would  maintain  that  language  cannot  be 
analyzed  both  synchronically  and  diachronically,  Schlegel, 
paradoxically,  collapses  the  Indian  and  the  later  European  languages 
into  one  system  of  language  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  individual 
morphological  structures.  This  comparative  method  will  first  be 
validated  in  his  search  for  lexical  resemblances  but  will  also  be  put  to 
use,  later,  when  Schlegel  hopes  to  establish  the  common  origin  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  by  comparing  their  grammatical  structures. 
Thus,  although  Schlegel  is  more  intent  on  a  comparative  grammar  than 
a  comparative  vocabulary,  he,  nevertheless,  believes  that  resemblance 
between  two  different  sets  of  lexica  can  be  found,  if  attention  is  given 
to  the  word  as  an  organic  whole — corresponding  to  the  organic 
wholeness  of  the  entire  Indo-European  language  family — rather  than  to 
the  individual  elements  that  make  up  the  words.  In  other  words,  one 
must  look  to  the  inner  "Form"  of  the  words,  without  interpreting  rules 
of  phonological  change  into  the  data: 
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Wir  erlauben  uns  dabei  keine  Art  von  Verandenings-  oder 
Versetzungsregel  der  Buchstaben,  sondem  fordem  vOllige  Gleichheit  des 
Wortes  zum  Beweise  der  Abstammung.  Nur  muB  man,  wie  gesagt,  die 
Mittelglieder  historisch  nachweisen  kdnnen;  nach  Gnindsdtzen  erdichtet 
daif  nichts  werden,  und  die  Ubereinstimmung  mufi  schon  sehr  grofi  sein, 
um  auch  nur  geringe  Fonnverschiedenheiten  gestatten  zu  diirfen.  (6-7) 

This  last  sentence  sums  up  Schlegel's  comparative  method:  namely, 
that  differences  between  two  words  or  two  grammatical  structures  can 
be  ignored  as  long  as  a  large  enough  agreement  between  their  "forms" 
can  be  established.  This  principle  is  nowhere  more  in  practice  than  in 
the  affinities  between  words  which  Schlegel  would  have  us  believe 
exist:  "Monuschyo"-der  Mensch,  "Schvosa"-die  Schwester,  "Bhruvo"- 
die  Brauen  der  Augen,  "Oshonon"-das  Essen,  "Schlissyoti"-er 
umschlieBet,  etc.  (7-8)  In  Schlegel's  mind,  then,  it  is  not  that  the 
synchronic  and  diachronic  do  not  exist  for  the  Indian  language  but, 
rather,  that  they  exist  together  simultaneously  within  the  organic  unity 
of  Indian  and  German,  since,  for  Schlegel,  "Schlissyoti"  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  "er  umschlieBet."  Of  course,  this  seems  impossible, 
unless  we  cease  to  believe  that  Schlegel  is  arguing  for  an  organic 
conception  of  language  and  begin  to  understand  it  more  in  terms  of  an 
artistic  construction. 

Because  Schlegel  understands  the  inherent  folly  of  any 
investigation  into  the  origin  of  language,  he  hides  his  own  assumptions 
about  the  original  organicity  of  language  behind  a  comparative  method 
which  obliges  him  to  hypothesize  about  the  morphology  of  languages 
and  trace  their  genealogy,  without  requiring  him  to  pronounce 
definitive  theories  about  their  origin.  Like  Cuvier,  then,  who  advanced 
first  a  general  theory  about  the  morphology  of  biological  organisms  and 
only  later  provided  a  description  of  their  origin  in  his  thesis  on  the  fixity 
of  species,  so,  too,  Schlegel  discusses  the  grammatical  structures  of 
languages  as  though  they  were  the  morphology  of  truly  living  and 
developing  organisms,  in  order  to  justify  his  comparative  strategy  as  a 
valid  scientific  method  for  identifying  the  origins  of  language.  Of 
course,  priority  is  always  difficult  to  establish  whenever  one  speaks 
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about  the  origin,  since  some  assumptions  about  the  origin  must  already 
have  been  made  before  it  can  be  spoken  of.  But,  Schlegel  hopes  to 
prove  the  organicity  of  language  with  certainty  and,  with  this  in  mind, 
endeavors  first  to  reveal  the  organicity  of  language  morphologies 
before  proceeding  backwards-"genealogically,"  "historically,"  etc. -to 
their  source.  Languages  are  truly  related,  then,  and  their  community  of 
origin  is  established  with  certainty  when  their  morphological  structures 
present  resemblances  and  not  when  the  individual  lexica  present 
resemblances,  since  these  could  be  the  result  of  intermixture  and 
borrowings  fi^om  other  languages.  For  this  reason,  Schlegel  examines 
the  conjugations  of  verbs  within  the  individual  languages,  in  order  to 
identify  a  rule  of  inflection  which  they  all  share  and  to  posit  the  unity  of 
the  group  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  thus  separating  Persian 
off  fi^om  this  group,  even  though  it  had  been  originally  included  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  In  this  manner,  Schlegel  backs  his  conviction  that 
inflection,  which  marks  the  temporality  of  the  verb  as  well  as  other 
relations  of  the  verb  to  its  subject,  reflects  an  internal  and  essential 
change  within  the  radical  word  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
practice  of  the  Persian  language  in  which  temporality  is  marked  by 
affixes  and  supplemental  words: 

Mit  der  griechischen  und  rSmischen  Grammatik  stimmt  die  indische  so 
sehr  iiberein,  dafi  sie  weder  von  der  einen  noch  von  der  andem  mehr 
verschieden  ist,  als  diese  beide  es  unter  sich  sind.  Das  Wesentliche  ist  die 
Gleichheit  des  Prinzips,  alle  Verhaitnisse  und  Nebenbestinunungen  der 
Bedeutung  nicht  durch  angeh^gte  Partikeln  oder  Hiilfsverba,  sondem 
durch  Flexion  d.h.  durch  innre  Modifikation  der  Wurzel  zu  erkennen  zu 
geben.  Doch  erstreckt  sich  zur  mehren  Bestatigung  die  Ahnlichkeit  bis  auf 
eine  vOllige  Gleichheit  mancher  Biegungssylben  oder  Buchstaben.  (35-36) 

In  other  words,  Persian  cannot  be  allowed  in  Schlegel' s  family  of 
languages,  because  its  morphological  structure  does  not  reflect  the 
organic  principle  which  penetrates  into  the  very  alternation  of  the  vowel 
sounds.  Thus,  although  Schlegel  takes  notice  of  the  odd 
"Biegungssylben"  and  "Buchstaben"  involved  in  inflection,  according  to 
Sebastiano  Timponaro,  these  "suffixes"  and  "desinences"  are  not  to  be 
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considered  affixes  in  the  sense  of  the  Persian  language  but,  rather,  add 
further  testimony  to  Schlegel's  organic  conception  of  language: 

The  grammatical  phenomenon  of  inflection  was  conceived  by  Schlegel  as  a 
sort  of  hnguistic  vegetation;  just  as  a  plant's  stem,  branches,  and  leaves 
develop  from  the  root,  so  are  the  various  nominal  and  verbal  forms 
expressed  from  within  the  hnguistic  root.  Nor  could  he  have  been  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  in  inflective  languages,  and  more  in  fact  in  Sanskrit, 
which  was  for  him  the  most  perfect  language,  than  in  Greek  or  German, 
the  determining  element  of  inflection  is  made  up  of  suffixes  and 
desinences.  Still,  he  was  concerned  to  show  that  these  were  not  added  from 
outside,  but  sprouted  from,  or  were  produced  by,  the  root  itself  (xix-xx) 

With  the  organicity  of  the  Indian  and  German  languages  estabhshed  by 
the  criterion  of  inflection,  the  logic  of  Schlegel's  argument  circles  back 
around,  finally,  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language.  In  this  way, 
mflection  becomes  not  only  the  criterion  which  estabhshes  a  language's 
organicity  but  also  the  criterion  which  estabhshes  its  antiquity.  Since, 
the  Indian  roots  can  be  proven  to  be  more  organically  pure  and  less 
corrupted  by  the  agglutination  of  particles  than  the  Greek  or  Latm 
languages,  Schlegel  reasons  that  Indian  must  be  nearer  the  organic 
origin  of  language: 

Beim  Indischen  aber  verschwindet  voUends  der  letzte  Schein  einer  solchen 
Mdglichkeit  (of  agglutination)  und  man  mufi  zugeben,  dafi  die  Struktur  der 
Sprache,  durchaus  organisch  gebildet,  durch  Flexionen  oder  innre 
Verinderungen  und  Umbiegungen  des  Wurzellauts  in  alien  seinen 
Bedeutungen  ramiflciert,  nicht  blofi  mechanisch  durch  angeh^gte  Worte 
und  Partikeln  zusammengesetzt  sei,  wo  denn  die  Wurzel  selbst  eigentlich 
imverandert  und  unfruchtbar  bleibt.  (41-42) 

Refi^aining,  then,  fi-om  making  du-ect  pronouncements  about  the  origin 
of  language-  pronouncements  which  have  already  been  judged 
fantastic-Schlegel  falls  back  upon  the  comparative  strategy  time  and 
again,  first  with  Persian,  then  with  Chinese,  in  order  to  account 
indirectly  for  the  "language-principle"  which  produces  these  languages. 
Schlegel  initially  went  to  Paris  in  1803,  in  order  to  study  the 
Persian  language,  so  it  should  be  no  surprise  that  he  considers  it  the 
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most  poetic  language  next  to  the  Indian,  nor  that  he  laments  the  fact 
that  so  few  German  scholars  have  been  supplied  with  the  means  to 
study  this  language  more  in  depth;  but,  it  should  be  surprising  to  find 
him  dismissing  it  so  completely  and  vehemently  only  a  little  later. 
Indeed,  one  might  think  that  Schlegel  would  have  only  praise  for  a 
language  which  provides  the  example  of  being  a  truly  mimetic,  because 
onomatopoeic,  language,  relying  on  an  innate  artistic  ability  to  play 
fi"eely  with  the  sounds  of  its  characters  and  form  its  words  fi"om  the 
sounds  of  nature:  "denn  keine  unter  alien  Sprachen,  die  mit  der 
indischen  im  nachsten  Grade  der  Verwandschafl  stehen,  liebt  die 
schallnachbildenden  oder  doch  mit  dem  Schall  spielenden  Worte  so  sehr 
als  diese."  (14-15)  But,  even  though  Schlegel  valorizes  onomatopoeia 
at  first,  his  insistence  that  the  Indian  language  is  completely  free  of 
onomatopoeic  effects  and  that  the  Indian  language  is  organized 
according  to  a  "Sprachprincip"  wholly  opposed  to  this  mimetic 
principle  is  enough  to  condemn  the  Persian  language.  Whereas,  then, 
the  early  Schlegel,  the  romantic  literary  theorist,  might  have  embraced 
the  idea  of  a  purely  imaginative  and  artistic  origin  of  language,  perhaps 
developing  from  a  kind  of  Vichian  "poetic  logic,"  for  Schlegel,  the 
comparative  linguist,  who  seeks  to  establish  an  organic  necessity  within 
language  stronger  than  any  mimetic  necessity,  there  is  a  real  anxiety 
that  his  Indian  language  might  be  construed  as  another  artistic 
language.  As  a  result,  he  will  assert  the  organicity  of  the  Indian 
language  over  against  the  artistry  of  the  Persian  continually,  noting  that, 
however  honest  the  mimetic  principle  might  be  in  its  representations  of 
nature,  these  representations  still  do  not  possess  a  necessary  connection 
between  themselves  and  the  things  they  represent  and  can,  therefore, 
only  produce  a  language  whose  signs  are  wholly  arbitrary: 

Mehre  der  andem  Sprachen  scheinen  nicht  in  der  That  als  ein  organisches 
Kunstgebilde  bedeutender  Sylben  und  fruchtbarer  Keime,  sondem  ihrem 
grOBem  Theile  nach  wirklich  aus  mancherlei  Schallnachahmungen  und 
Schallspielen,  dem  blofien  Geschrei  des  Gefiihls,  und  endlich  den 
endeiktischen  Ausrufungen  und  Interjectionen  der  Hinweisung  und 
Verdeutlichung   entstanden   zu   sein,   wo   durch   Ubung   immer   mehr 
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conventionelles  Einverst^dnifi  und  willkurliche  Bestimmung  hinzukam. 
(66) 

Still,  despite  Schlegel's  organic  metaphor,  the  Indian  language  is  more 
the  product  of  a  dialectical  unity  of  art  and  nature,  an  "organisches 
Kunstgebilde,"  than  it  is  purely  organic  in  essence  or  in  origin.  Because 
of  the  possibility,  then,  that  the  organicity  of  the  Indian  language  is  not 
a  given,  Schlegel  is  careful  to  iterate  that  the  only  art  which  is  proper  to 
the  Indian  language  is  one  which  afiBrms  the  organicity  of  its  origin. 
Therefore,  the  artistic  principle  which  is  responsible  for  forming  the 
material  signs  of  the  Indian  language  must  be  able  to  create  a  natural 
connection  for  these  signs  and  must  itself  never  cease  to  be  natural.  In 
comparison,  then,  to  the  mimetic  languages  which  make  contact  only 
with  the  external,  material  manifestations  of  nature,  "aussem  Natur- 
gegenstanden,"  the  nominal  and  verbal  signs  of  the  Indian  language  are 
hardly  to  be  separated,  since  they  originate  from  the  same 
"urspriingliche  Naturbedeutung:" 

Diefi  feine  Gefiihl  mufite  dann  mil  der  Sprache  selbst  zugleich  auch  Schriit 
hervorbringen;  keine  heiroglyphische  nach  dussem  Naturgegensttoden 
mahlende  oder  bildemde,  sondem  eine  solche,  welche  den  iiinem 
Character  der  Buchstaben,  wie  er  so  deutlich  geltihlt  ward,  nun  auch  in 
sichtlichen  Umrissen  hinstellte  und  bezeichnete.  (42-43) 

These  artistic  "contours"  or  "visible  outlines,"  which  Schlegel  opposes 
to  the  plastic  and  pictorial  signs  of  mimetic  languages,  are,  finally,  to  be 
recognized  as  motivated  signs,  since  they  refer  to  the  internal  meaning 
of  individual  words,  their  original  stamp,  "das  (jeprage  der  Worte," 
which  comes  into  being  at  the  origin  of  language  and  which,  in  turn, 
refers  the  words  back  to  this  origin. 

The  differentiation  which  Schlegel  makes  between  Indian  and 
Persian — and  then,  later,  between  Indian  and  Chinese — is  not  purely 
organic  but  reflects  a  fundamental  opposition  which  he  intends  to  build 
up  between  two  distinct  artistic  categories  and  modes  of  production. 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  Schlegel  identifies  a  mimetic,  "bildemde"  artistic 
principle  at  work  in  the  Persian  and  Chinese  languages,  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  he  recognizes  that  the  "Sprachprinzip"  which  governs  and 
unifies  Indian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  operates  according  to  a  more 
organic,  "bildende"  principle  of  artistic  representation.  By  identifying 
these  traces  of  romantic  aesthetic  theory  -namely,  the  notion  of 
"Bildung"  as  artistic  production-  mixed  in  with  Schlegel's  "organic" 
conception  of  language,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Schlegel  any  longer 
merely  as  the  innovator  of  a  science  still  flourishing  today;  rather,  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  locate  him  within  the  context  of  German 
romanticism.  Following  the  lead,  then,  of  Philippe  Lacoue-Labarthe  and 
Jean-Luc  Nancy  and  their  book.  The  Literary  Absolute,  we  find  that  the 
same  intermixture  of  the  organic  and  the  aesthetic  which  takes  place 
here  is  reminiscent  of  Schlegel's  earlier  attempts  to  combine  these  two 
normally  distinct  modes  of  production  by  means  of  a  formative, 
"bildende  Kraft"  which  they  describe  SLspoJesis: 

The  poetic  is  not  so  much  the  work  as  that  which  works,  not  so  much  the 
organon  as  that  which  organizes.  This  is  where  romanticism  aims  at  the 
heart  and  inmost  depths  of  the  individual  and  the  System:  always  poiesis 
or,  to  give  at  least  an  equivalent,  always  production.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  determining  the  System  as  Poetry,  and  of  apprehending  it  in  the 
very  laws  of  its  production  and  as  production-  of  exhibiting  it  as  original 
production.  Thus  it  is  also  necessary  to  grasp,  in  this  inmost  depth,  the 
dialectical  unity  of  artificial  production  (of  art)  and  of  natural  production: 
of  procreation,  germination,  and  birth.  (48-49) 

If  the  term  "System"  is  now  replaced  with  Schlegel's  conception  of  the 
Indian  language,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  for  Schlegel,  language  is 
also  something  which  needs  to  work,  both  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be 
efficacious,  maintain  itself  and  stay  relevant,  and  in  the  sense  that  it 
requires  an  internal  mechanism  which  will  continue  to  produce  and  re- 
produce language,  automatically,  without  accommodating  itself  to 
external  changes.  In  contrast,  then,  to  the  artistic  principle  supporting 
the  mimetic  languages  which  merely  produces  combinations  of  words 
and  sounds  ("Schallspielen"),  the  Indian  language  is  said  to  possess  an 
altogether  different  artistic  principle.  This  artistic  principle  also  plays 
with  the  words  of  a  language  and  their  significations,  but,  Schlegel 
valorizes  its  "fi"ee-play,"  because  he  imagines  it  deepening  and  renewing 
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the  significations  of  words.  Thus,  the  superiority  and  uniquenesss  of  the 
Indian  language  stems  fi"om  its  ability  to  play  fi-eely  with  the 
significations  of  its  words  and  to  propel  them  into  infinite,  uncertain, 
and  indeterminate  space,  "ins  Unbestimmbare": 

In  der  indischen  und  griechischen  Sprache  ist  jede  Wurzel  wahrhaft  das, 
was  der  Name  sagt,  und  wie  ein  lebendiger  Keim,  denn  well  die 
Verhaitnisbegriflfe  durch  innre  Verandenmg  bezeichnet  werden,  so  ist  der 
Entfaltimg  freier  Spielraum  gegeben,  die  Fiille  der  Entwicklimg  kann  ins 
Unbestimmbare  sich  ausbreiten,  und  ist  oftmals  in  der  That  bewundenmg- 
swurdig  reich.  Alles  aber  was  auf  diese  Weise  aus  der  einfachen  Wurzel 
hervorgeht,  behalt  noch  das  Geprage  seiner  Verwandschaft,  Mngt 
zusammen  und  so  tragt  und  erhalt  sichs  gegenseitig.  (Schlegel  50-51) 

Of  course,  Schlegel' s  notions  of  fi^ee-play  and  indeterminacy  should  not 
be  interpreted  in  the  modem  sense  of  these  words.  Rather,  this  fi"ee- 
play  must  be  seen  in  terms  of  a  formative  power  which  establishes  new 
relations  between  words  and  creates  new  significations  on  account  of 
its  principle  of  organization  by  means  of  which  language  closes  in  upon 
itself  and  upon  its  own  organicity  in  search  of  the  "indeterminate" 
origin  where  forms  are  generated.  Using  an  additional  term,  then,  fi'om 
Lacoue-Labarthe/Nancy,  we  call  this  internal  mechanism  of  fi^ee-play 
"auto-formation"  or  "auto-production,"  in  order  to  understand  how  the 
Indian  language  is  capable  of  keeping  itself  uncorrupted  fi^om  the 
influence  of  other  languages  while  its  words  reciprocally  support, 
determine,  and  re-constitute  one  another. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  entitled  "Von  zwei  Hauptgattungen  der 
Sprachen  nach  ihrem  innem  Bau,"  Schlegel  falls  back  on  the  strategy  of 
comparison  and  contrast  in  an  effort  to  underscore  the  isolation, 
uniqueness,  and  self-sufiBciency  of  the  Indian  language: 

Das  eigentliche  Wesen  in  dem  Indischen  und  allem,  was  aus  ihm  abgeleitet 
ist,  herrschenden  Srachprincips  wird  durch  den  Gegensatz  am  besten 
deutlich  gemacht  werden  kOnnen.  Denn  nicht  alle  Sprachen  folgen  dieser 
Grammatik,  deren  kunstreiche  Einfachheit  wir  am  Indischen  und 
Griechishcen  bewundem,  und  auf  deren  Charakter  wir  im  vOrigen  Kapitel 
aufinerksam  zu  machen  suchten.  In  vielen  andem  und  zwar  in  den  meisten 
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Sprachen  finden  wir  die  Merkmahle  und  Gesetze  einer  ganz  von  jener 
verschiedenen,  ja  ihr  durchaus  entgegengesetzten  Grammatik.  (44) 

More  so  than  the  Persian  language,  it  is  Chinese,  then,  which  becomes 
Schlegel's  antithesis  par  excellence.  But,  notwithstanding  his  rhetoric 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  defining  characteristic  of  this 
"Sprachprincip"  is  merely  one  of  flection  alone,  as  something  living  and 
organic  in  contrast  to  the  Chinese  language's  mechanical 
"agglomeration  of  atoms,"  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  underiying, 
specifically  romantic  aesthetic  categories  which  fuel  his  invective 
against  Chinese.  In  many  respects,  then,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Schlegel 
denigrates  the  Chinese  language  so  completely,  since  his  hasty  dismissal 
of  it  nearly  undermines  its  ability  to  provide  a  good  contrast. 
Nevertheless,  Chinese  must  be  seen  as  a  highly  artistic  language, 
rivalling  even  the  poetry  of  the  Indian,  in  order  to  recognize  the 
antithesis  that  Schlegel  sets  up  between  one  language  which  has  already 
reached  perfection  and  another  which  has  allowed  itself  room  to  grow 
and  extend  its  reach  beyond  all  fixed  limits.  For  this  reason,  Schlegel 
will  insist  time  and  again  on  the  artistry  of  the  Chinese  language,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  criticizing  it  for  being  a  limited  language,  one  which 
has  exploited  its  artistic  capacities  too  soon  and,  thus,  doomed  itself  to 
becoming  a  language  of  pure  convention: 

Im  Chinesischen  sind  die  Partikeln,  welche  die  Nebenbestimmung  der 
Bedeutimg  bezeichnen,  fiir  sich  bestehende  von  der  Wurzel  ganz 
unabhangige  einsylbige  Worte.  Die  Sprache  dieser  sonst  so  verfeinerten 
Nation  stiinde  also  grade  auf  der  imtersten  Stufe;  vielleicht,  weil  eben 
durch  das  so  ausserst  kiinstliche  Schriftsystem  die  Kindheit  derselben  zu 
fiiihe  fixiert  worden.  (49) 

Schlegel,  thus,  interprets  Chinese  in  the  same  manner  that  Leibniz  had 
interpreted  it  before  him,  namely,  as  a  language  which  had  perfected 
itself  and  could,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  of  the  perfect  language  for 
which  the  Enlightenment  had  searched  throughout  the  18th  century. 
But,  whereas  perfection  would  be  valorized  by  Leibniz,  Schlegel's 
romantic  theory  of  language  cannot  tolerate  the  existence  of  a  language 
which  is  finished  and  ready  now  to  be  analyzed,  without  exhibiting  any 
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potential  for  growth.  For,  although  Chinese  is  an  artistic  language,  its 
mechanisms  are  considered  to  be  too  lumbersome  to  engage  in  the  kind 
of  free-play  which  propels  language  into  infinite  space  and  the 
"Geistigkeit  der  Natur": 

£s  fehlt  diesen  Sprachen  im  ersten  Urspnmge  an  einem  Keim  lebendiger 
Entfaltung;  die  Ableitimg  bleibt  immer  diirftig,  und  wird  nachher  die 
Kiinstlichkeit  durch  immer  mehr  angehduite  Affixa  auch  noch  so  sehr 
gesteigert,  so  wird  dadurch  eher  die  Schwierigkeit  vermehrt,  als  wahre 
einfache  Schdnheit  mid  Leichtigkeit  gewomien  werden.  Der  scheinbare 
Reichtmn  ist  im  Gnmde  Armuth,  mid  es  sind  diese  Sprachen,  sie  mOgen 
roh  Oder  gebildet  seyn,  immer  schwer,  leicht  verworren  imd  oft  noch 
besonders  ausgezeichnet  dm'ch  einen  eigensinnig  willkiihrlichen,  subjektiv 
sondeibaren  mid  mangelhaften  Charakter.  (51) 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  language  once  possessed  real  meaning,  but, 
because  of  its  perfection,  it  is  now  forever  prevented  from  experiencing 
the  kind  of  organic  rejuvenation  which  Schlegel  believes  is  necessary 
for  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  language. 

Schlegel' s  exaggeration  of  the  difference  between  Indian  and 
Chinese  and  his  insistence  on  the  isolation  and  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Indian  are  symptoms  of  his  anxiety  that  the  Indian  might  prove,  finally, 
to  be  only  an  artistic  language  and  in  danger  of  becoming  a  language  of 
pure  convention  like  Chinese.  Because  of  Schlegel' s  dense  rhetoric  and 
hyperbolical  statements  about  the  organicity  of  the  Indian  language, 
however,  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  Schlegel' s  theories  into  either 
aesthetic  or  scientific-organic  categories  or,  even,  to  determine  whether 
he  has  a  natural  or  artistic  organicity  in  mind  when  he  speaks  about 
language.  For,  Schlegel' s  use  of  organic  metaphors  such  as  germination 
and  formation  also  encompass  ideas  of  strength  ("Bestandheit")  and 
permanence  ("Dauerhaftigkeit"),  leading  one  naturally  to  believe  in  the 
organic  purity  of  a  "language-principle"  and  its  ability  to  extend  itself 
beyond  all  limits  of  time  and  meaning.  At  least  superficially,  then,  the 
organic  model  of  language  which  Schlegel  promotes  is  one  which  is 
seen  to  move  forward  constantly  and  without  hindrance  in  its  infinite 
development  and  totalization  of  all: 
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Mit  dem  hellen  Blick  fiir  die  naturliche  Bedeutung  der  Dinge,  mit  dem 
feinen  Gefiihl  fur  den  urspriinglichen  Ausdruck  aller  Laute,  welche  der 
Mensch  vermOge  der  Sprachwerkzeuge  hervorbringen  kaiin,  war  ja  auch 
der  feine  bildende  Sinn  gegeben,  der  Buchstaben  trennte  und  einte,  die 
bedeutenden  Sylben,  den  eigentlich  geheimnifivoUen  und  wunderbaren 
Theil  der  Sprache,  erfand  und  auffand,  bestimmte  und  biegend  veranderte, 
zu  einem  lebendigen  Gewebe,  das  nun  diu-ch  iimre  Kraft  weiter  fortwuchs 
und  sich  bildete.  Und  so  entstand  dieses  schOne,  einer  unendlichen 
Entwicklung  fkhige,  kunstvolle  und  doch  einfache  Gebilde,  die  Sprache. 
(64-65) 

Nevertheless,  if  Schlegel's  assertions  about  the  infinite  development  of 
the  Indian  language  and  the  complete  motivation  of  each  of  its  words, 
down  to  the  most  minute  internal  modification  of  the  root,  are  taken  for 
hyperbole,  then  one  must  question  whether  the  organicity  of  the  origin 
is  a  given,  or,  whether  it  is  merely  a  supposition  whose  true  nature  has 
been  covered  up  by  the  organic  metaphor.  Moreover,  the  precarious 
situation  of  the  origin  within  Schlegel's  romantic  theory  of  language 
opens  up  the  possibility  that  the  mode  of  production  which  Schlegel 
ascribes  to  the  Indian  language  and  describes  as  a  formative  power  is,  in 
truth,  an  aesthetic  power  and  not  at  all  organic.  Notwithstanding,  then, 
Schlegel's  claim  that  the  Indian  language  is  capable  of  infinite 
development  by  and  for  itself,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Indian 
language  is  in  a  state  of  decay;  Greek,  Latin,  and,  especially,  German 
are,  according  to  Schlegel,  all  in  the  most  degenerate  condition.  But, 
this  decay  is  not  simply  organic  decay — or  "Entartung"  in  its  bio- 
medical sense — and,  thus,  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  organic 
metaphor;  rather,  it  is  the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  the  art  of  the 
Indian  language  for  which  lazy  speakers  and  second-rate  writers  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  blame: 

In  den  Sprachen  durch  Flexion  hingegen  geht  die  Schdnheit  und  Kunst  der 
Struktur,  durch  den  Hang  sichs  zu  erleichtem,  allm^ig  mehr  und  mehr 
verlohren,  wie  wir  es  sehen,  wenn  wir  manche  deutsche,  romanische,  und 
jetzige  indische  Mundarten  mit  der  altem  Form,  aus  der  sie  stammen, 
vergleichen.  Wie  sehr  auch  die  schdnste  Sprache  entarten  kdnne,  das 
erfahren  wir  an  unsrer  eignen  von  Natur  gewifi  edlen  Sprache  in 
verwahrlosten  Mundarten  oder  bei  schlechten  Schriftstellem  zur  Geniige, 
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ohne  dafi  wir  uns  auf  ahnliche  Beispiele  bei  Griechen  und  Rdmem  zu 
beziehen  brauchten.  (56) 

With  this  admission  about  the  degenerate  state  into  which  the  Indian 
language  has  fallen,  Schlegel  rejects  the  idea  that  the  Indian  languge  can 
preserve  its  isolation  much  longer,  relying  only  on  a  principle  of 
organicity.  Instead,  he  suggests  that  Indian  is,  at  heart,  an  artistic 
language  which  desperately  needs  the  combined  artistic  and  intellectual 
resources  of  German  scholars  and  writers,  in  order  to  restore  it  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  language  of  pure  convention. 

Because  of  the  current  degeneracy  of  the  Indian  language  and 
the  doubtfuhiess  of  its  "organic"  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  any 
longer  that  the  Indian  language  is  the  self-sufficient  organic  unity, 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  which  Schlegel  decribes.  Instead,  the 
resulting  open-ended  structure  of  the  language  must  be  said  to  resemble 
more  closely  one  of  Schlegel 's  earlier  literary  fragments  than  any 
organic  model,  like  a  plant  or  a  tree.  Unlike  the  Enlightenment  ideal  of 
a  language  which  was  supposed  to  be  perfect  and  complete  in  itself, 
Schlegel' s  romantic  theory  of  language,  supported  by  the  idea  of  the 
literary  fragment,  valorizes  the  incompleteness  of  language,  since  the 
existence  of  gaps  and  open  space  ("freier  Spielraum")  within  a  language 
creates  the  possibility  for  a  kind  of  completion  which,  for  Schlegel,  is 
somehow  better  than  perfection.  Like  the  literary  fragment,  then,  which 
was  so  attractive  to  the  Jena  romantics,  the  Indian  language  is  attractive 
to  Schlegel,  because  its  open-endedness  suggests  that  it  is  capable  of 
the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  formation.  For  this  reason,  though, 
Schlegel' s  insistent  claims  for  the  organicity  of  the  Indian  language 
represent  a  signal  for  help  and  an  admission  that  the  organism  of 
language,  far  from  becoming  more  unified  is,  in  fact,  becoming 
increasingly  more  fragmented.  Moreover,  this  dilemma  is  not  one  which 
is  confined  strictly  to  the  Indian  language.  According  to  Lacoue- 
Labarthe/Nancy,  the  dilemma  of  organic  fragmentation  is  an 
overwhehningly  romantic  problem,  since  it  is  precisely  this  dilemma 
which  the  literary  fragment  tries  to  overcome  by  calling  attention  to  its 
incompleteness  and,  thus,  demanding  completion-or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  reconstruction  and  reconstitution: 
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But  the  romantic  organon  further  aggravates  its  case,  so  to  speak,  in  that  its 
concept,  its  very  conception,  in  its  seminal  system,  is  always  given  in 
fragments.  The  organicity  of  the  fragment  also  designates  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  organon  and,  instead  of  a  pure  process  of  growth,  the 
necessity  of  reconstituting  as  well  as  constituting  organic  individuality.  The 
model  remains  here  that  of  fragmented  Antiquity,  the  landscape  of  ruins. 
The  individual-Greek,  Roman,  romantic-must  first  be  reconstructed.  (50) 

Thus,  can  it  not  be  said  that  Schlegel's  Indian  language,  in  its  current 
state  of  degeneracy,  reveals  to  us  the  same  "landscape  of  ruins,"  except 
that,  instead  of  crumbling  marble  columns,  we  now  have  before  us  this 
fragmentation  into  the  individual  languages  Greek,  Latin,  and  German? 
Because,  then,  the  Indian  language  is  a  fragmented  organism  needing 
reconstruction  badly,  Schlegel's  theory  of  language  is  seen  to  be  based 
on  a  model  of  artistic  organicity  rather  than  on  one  of  natural 
organicity.  For  this  reason,  the  organicity  of  the  origin  caimot  be  taken 
for  a  scientific  given  but  must  always  remain  a  mere  supposition  or 
metaphor.  As  a  result,  Schlegel  never  speaks  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Indian  language  as  though  it  were  to  have  occurred  at  one  particular 
moment  in  time-at  once- without  also  introducing  an  idea  of  process  or 
production  ("bilden")  together  with  the  notion  of  "organic"  origin: 

Daher  der  Reichtum  einestheils  imd  dann  die  Bestandheit  und 
Dauerhaitigkeit  dieser  Sprachen,  von  denen  man  wohl  sagen  kann,  dafi  sie 
organisch  entstanden  sein,  und  ein  organishes  Gewebe  bilden;  so  daB  man 
nach  Jahrtausenden  in  Sprachen,  die  durch  weite  Lander  getrennt  sind,  oft 
noch  mit  leichter  Miihe  den  Faden  wahmimmt,  der  sich  durch  den 
weitentfalteten  Reichtum  eines  ganzen  Wortgeschlechts  hinzieht,  und  uns 
bis  zum  einfachen  Ursprunge  der  ersten  Wurzel  zuriikfiihrt.  (Schlegel,  51) 

The  notion  of  fragmentary  or  artistic  organicity,  then,  which  exists 
alongside  Schlegel's  conception  of  the  natural  organicity  of  language 
pre- supposes  that  the  origin  of  language  is  not  a  priori  organic  but, 
rather,  a  chaos  pure  and  simple  out  of  which  has  been  constructed  the 
living,  organic  fabric  of  the  Indian  language.  Thus,  although  Schlegel 
affirms  that  the  "thread"  which  leads  back  to  the  origin  of  language  is 
easily  to  be  found,  the  fact  remains  that  this  "thread"  has  been  forever 
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lost  and  will  only  be  "found"  again  with  the  artistic  reconstruction  of 
the  Indian  language. 

Unless  Friedrich  Schlegel  ultimately  believes  that  artistic 
organicity  is,  in  fact,  superior  to  natural  organicity,  his  appeal  in  the 
preface  of  his  book  to  German  scholars  and  writers  to  pursue  studies  of 
the  Sanskrit  language  would  have  no  effect  and  he  would  need  to  resign 
himself  to  the  the  current  state  of  decay  of  the  Indian  and  European 
languages.  But,  since  he  envisions  the  possibility  of  an  artistic  mode  of 
production  near  the  origin  of  language,  he  bestows  art  with  the 
formative  power  to  re-unify  the  fragmented  condition  of  the  Indian 
language,  to  return  it  to  its  origin,  and  to  restore  its  original  significance 
-the  original  stamp  of  its  words,  "das  Geprage  der  Worte."  For 
Schlegel,  then,  it  is  artistic  reconstruction  and  not  organic  rejuvenation 
which  is  imagined  to  be  capable  of  re-"organizing"  the  Indian  language, 
because  language  is,  effectively,  an  artistic  construction 
("Kunstgebilde")  and  has  developed  as  a  result  of  artistic  rather  than 
natural  causes.  Thus,  Schlegel' s  organism  of  language,  like  the 
philosophical  organon  which  Lacoue-Labarthe  /Nancy  describe  in  their 
book,  is  to  be  considered  the  result  ofpoiesis  or  artistic  production  and 
not  prior  to  it: 

It  is  the  bildende  Kraft  as  aesthetische  Kraft:  formative  power  is  aesthetic 
power.  This  is  fundamentally  why,  programmatically,  the  philosophical 
organon  is  thought  as  the  product  or  effect  of  a  poiesis,  as  work  {Werk)  or 
as  poetical  opus.  Philosophy  must  effectuate  itself-complete,  fulfill,  and 
realize  itself-as  poetiy.  (35-36) 

Of  course,  if  Schlegel' s  organism  of  language  is  thought  of  as  the 
result,  product  or  "effect"  of  artistic  production,  then,  the  organicity  of 
the  Indian  language  can  no  longer  be  defended  as  a  scientific  given  and 
must  be  seen  for  what  it  truly  is  -a  mere  supposition  or  metaphor.  Thus, 
since  (quoting  again  from  Lacoue-Labarthe/Nancy)  "the  romantic 
origin  becomes  the  always-already-lost  of  the  Organon,  or  chaos,  pure 
and  simple"  (50),  it  must  be  recognized  that  Schlegel' s  romantic  theory 
of  Hterature  and  language  pre-supposes  the  lack  of  any  definable  origin. 
As  a  result,  Schlegel  himself  eschews  any  direct  pronouncements  about 
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the  origin  of  language  in  his  book  but  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  art 
will  reconstitute  the  Indian  and  German  languages  and  bring  them 
closer  to  their  origins.  Nevertheless,  one  question  remains  to  be 
answered:  what  will  artistic  reconstruction  ultimately  be  capable  of 
except  the  creation  of  new  metaphors?  With  this  question,  then,  we  are 
led  back  to  the  central  paradox  of  Schlegel's  romantic  theory  of 
language.  For,  although  Schlegel  admits  to  the  current  degeneracy  of 
the  Indian  language,  leaving  art  to  be  its  only  hope  for  renewal,  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  admit  to  its  essential  artifice,  since  such  an 
admission  would  consign  it  permanently  to  the  category  of  languages, 
like  Chinese,  whose  artistry  has  finally  ruined  them  and  made  them 
languages  of  pure  convention. 
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Say  the  right  thing  . . . 

Master-Narrative,  Postmodernism  and 

Peter  Handke*s  Kaspar 

Patricia  Doykos  Duquette 


prologue 
Baudrillard:  Man  is  rendered  incoherent  by  the  coherence  of  his 
structural  projection  (11). 

Nageic:  The  all-pervasive  organization  of  experience  by  the  bourgeois 
public  sphere  and  its  media  apparatus  prevents  not  only  the 
articulation  of  new  modes  of  experience  but  experience  itself. 
If  there  is  potential  for  alternative  forms  of  experience,  they 
can  appear  only  negatively  in  the  text,  in  its  gaps  and  ruptures. 
(13) 

scene  1 
Text:  The  alternative  for  language  and  experience  suggested 
negatively  in  the  "gaps"  and  "ruptures"  of  Peter  Handke's  play,  Kaspar 
(1967),  finds  parallel  theoretical  formulation  in  the  concept  of 
Postmodernism  described  over  a  decade  later  by  Jean-Francois  Lyotard 
in  The  Post  Modem  Condition:  A  Report  on  Knowledge  (1979).  The 
two  correspond  positively  where  Handke's  play  dramatizes  the 
workings  of  Lyotard's  central  construct,  the  master-narrative,  through 
the  situation,  "wie  jemand  durch  Sprechen  zum  Sprechen  gebracht 
werden  kann"  {Kaspar,  7).  For  its  purposes,  the  play  recalls  the  19th 
century  historical  figure,  Kaspar  Hauser,  who  surfaced  in  Numberg  at 
the  age  of  17  .  .  . 

Prompter:  Theyear  was  1828. 

Text:  .  .  .  having  existed  in  isolation  .  .  . 
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Prompter:  There  were  2  horses  and  a  dog  (Hauser,  Fassung  87). 

Text:    .  .  .  and,  but  for  fifty  words,  outside  the  linguistic  symbolic 
order.   In  the  spirit  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  Kleines  Organum  zum  Theater, 


Prompter:  What?!  Handke  hates  Brecht!  Brecht,  like  Sartre,  actually 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  an  engaged  literature.  "Andere  die  Welt. 
Sie  braucht  es!!,"  urged  Brecht.  But  Handke  insists  the  very  opposite; 
he  insists  that  literature  is  romantic.  That  literary  language  is  only  self- 
referential.  That  it  can  only  stylize.  Like  Roland  Barthes  in  Ad^/Zzew  ^5 
Alltags,  Handke  argues,  language  can  only  represent  values,  not  things. 

Barthes:  [J]edes  semiologische  System  ist  ein  System  von  Werten 
(115). 

Prompter:  The  so-called  "engaged"  writer  with  only  value  drenched 
language  as  his  instrument  can  only  further  represent  values. 

Handke:  Da  jedes  Weltbild  aber  normativ  ist,  also  aus  Werten  und 
Wertzusammenhangen  besteht,  nicht  aus  Dingen  und  Sachverhalten, 
muB  auch  die  Enthiillung  der  falschen  Weltbilder,  normativ  sein. 

Der  sich  Engagierende  zeigt  also  keineswegs  die  WeU,  "wie  sie 
ist"  (Sartre),  sondem  er  zeigt ,  wie  er  meint,  daB  sie  nicht  sein  soil,  und 
wie  er  meint,  daB  sie  sein  soil:  er  zeigt  also  nicht  die  Welt  sondem  sein 
Bild  davon,  und  zwar  das  wertsetzende  {Einwohner^  35). 

Text:  In  the  spirit  of  Bretolt  Brecht's  Kleines  Organum  zum  Theater, 
the  play  intends  to  show,  to  demonstrate.  It  does  so  by  alienating  the 
familiar. 

Prompter:  Exactly!!!  Handke's  pre-text  to  the  play  explains,  "Das 
Stiick  >Kaspar<  zeigt  nicht,  wie  ES  WIRKLICH  IST  oder  WIRKLICH 
WAR  mit  Kaspar  Hauser.  Es  zeigt,  was  MOGLICH  IST  mit 
jemandem"  (8). 
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Text:  The  play  meets  its  viewer  on  familiar  ground, . . . 

Prompter:  Smack  in  the  middle  of  her  unauthentic,  alienated,  modem 
language  crisis  .  .  . 

Text:  ...  but  does  not  necessarily  leave  her  there.  The  theater 
operates  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  scientist/observer  is  provided  a 
super-superstructural  perspective.  This  positionality  allows  her  to 
perceive  truths  about  her  own  specific  language  situation  scientifically 
fi-om  the  artificial  and  highly-abstracted  model  on  stage. 

Brecht:  How  ought  [actors]  act? 

For  an  audience  in  the  scientific  age. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Demonstrating  their  knowledge. 

Knowledge  of  what? 

Of  human  relations,  of  human  behavior,  of  human  capacities  ... 

Just  now  you  used  the  expression  "scientific."    You  mean  that 

when  one  observes  an  amoeba  it  does  nothing  to  oflfer  itself  to 

the  human  observer.    He  can't  get  inside  its  skin  by  empathy. 

Yet  the  scientific  observer  does  try  to  understand  it.    Do  you 

think  that  in  the  end  he  succeeds? 

I  don't  know.    He  tries  to  bring  it  into  some  relationship  with 

the  other  things  that  he  has  seen. 

Oughtn't  the  actor  then  try  to  make  the  man  he  is  representing 

understandable? 

Not  so  much  the  man  as  what  takes  place.  What  I  mean  is,  if  I 

choose  to  see  Richard  in  I  don't  want  to  feel  myself  to  be 

Richard,  but  to  glimpse  this  phenomenon  in  all  its  strangeness 

and  incomprehensibility. 

Are  we  to  see  science  in  the  theatre  then? 

No.  Theatre.  (26-27) 
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Text:  In  addition,  Handke  compounds  the  necessity  for  observation  by 
a  seemingly  reverse  move  likening  empathy,  namely,  duplication;  he 
subjects  the  viewer  to  a  torture  (Sprachfolterung)  equal  to  that  of  the 
staged  experimental  subject,  Kaspar.  In  a  modernist  strategy  that 
invites  its  own  end  in  postmodernism,  Handke  presents  a  relationship 
between  a  figure  and  a  narrative  that  stands  at  once  for  everything  and 
nothing. 

scene  2 
Text:  Though  often  understood  as  a  counter-concept  to  Jiirgen 
Habermas'  modernity  within  the  much  cited  Modernism/Postmodernism 
debate  of  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Lyotard's  postmodernism 
deserves  qualification  as  "resistent"  rather  than  "reactionary."  At  the 
crux  of  this  dysfunctional  dialogue  are  differing  notions  of  discourse. 
For  Habermas,  the  relevant  discourses  exist  within  the  separate  spheres 
of  science,  art,  and  morality  and  are  linked  by  philosophy. 

Prompter:  Example  in  science:  man's  control  over  nature 

Example  in  art:  Modernism's  universalisation,  e.g.  Maholy- 
Nagy  and  Lizzitsky's  geometric  universal  language  ~  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Bauhaus  standardization  project 
Example  in  morality:  Law  and  Economics  Jurisprudence 
Example  in  philosophy  (or  method):  Liberalism/Marxism 

Text:  For  Lyotard,  the  relevant  discourses  exist  intraspherally  to 
Habermas'  ~  subject  to  the  prescriptive  teleologies  of  their  respective 
master-narratives. 

Prompter:  Example  of  subjugated  intraspheral  narratives: 
In  science  ~  Aids  Research 
In  art  —  Karen  Finley 
In  morality  ~  Critical  Legal  Studies 
In  philosophy  or  method  ~  The  Peace  Movement 

Text:  This  is  where  Habermas  and  Lyotard  first  split. 
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Habermas  constructs  his  defense  of  the  project  of  modernity  and 
justification  for  its  revitalization  against  the  charges  of  "old 
conservatives,"  "young  conservatives,"  and  "neoconservatives"  who 
vent  different  complaints  about  modernity.  Respectively,  they  wish  to 
restore  pre-modemist,  traditional  values;  to  traditionalize  modernist 
value;  and  to  obstruct  regular  linkages  between  the  spheres  of  reason. 
These  strains  of  anti-  and  post-modernism  are  reactionary. 

Text:  Habermas  views  the  project  of  modernity  in  Weberean  and 
Kantian  terms.  First,  it  aims  to  create  a  communicational  unity  among 
the  three  spheres  of  reason.  Cultural  modernity  can  sustain  the  project 
of  Enlightenment  and  bring  about  the  full  development  of  each  of  these 
discourses  "according  to  their  own  inner  logic."  Philosophy,  then, 
would  investigate  questions  ofinterspheral  communicational  unity. 

Habermas:  The  project  aims  at  a  differentiated  relinking  of  modem 
culture  with  an  everyday  praxis  that  still  depends  upon  vital  heritages, 
but  would  be  impoverished  through  mere  traditionalism  (10). 

Prompter:  Do  not  confuse  linkage  with  a  cultural  glob. 

Text:  Secondly,  modernity  seeks  to  relieve  the  condition  of  expertiism. 
Taken  together,  these  goals  form  an  aporia:  highly-developed 
discourse  becomes  less  and  less  accessible  and  useable  to  the  amateur. 
But,  as  Kant  in  "Was  ist  Aufklarung?"  called  for  maturity,  for  an  end  to 
relinquishing  control  over  one's  life  to  the  specialist,  so  Habermas 
supports  a  model  of  action  that  draws  on  both  "expert  culture"  and  life. 
Activity  advised  solely  by  either  expertiism  or  lived  experience  would 
fail. 

Prompter:  Examples  and  metaphors  in  Kant's  essay;  the  doctor,  the 
preacher,  the  nutritionist.  Lyotard  views  this  type  of  Enlightenment  as 
half-hearted  and  essentially  counter-revolutionary.     It  purposes  only 
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popular  affirmation  of  existing  epistemologies  rather  than  scrutiny  of 
their  constitution  and  ends. 

Text:  Engaging  another  defense,  Habermas  points  to  the  disruptive 
effect  of  economics  and  bureaucracy  on  processes  of  social 
modernization.  Presently,  "communicative  rationality  depends  upon 
economic  and  administrative  rationality"  (Habermas,  13).  As  they 
disrupt  commun-ication,  these  factors  compound  feelings  of  alienation 
and  force  people  to  drop  out. 

Three  Conservatives:  You're  all  bums! !  Consumption!  Narcissism! 
The  withdrawal  from  status  and  achievement  competition!  Negative 
attitudes  toward  work  (Habermas,  9)! 

Text:  Caught  in  the  no-man's-land  between  the  repudiation  of  tradition 
and  the  discovery  of  "vital  heritages,"  modem  society  exists  as  the 
ground  cut  by  a  ruptured  figure.  Still,  Habermas  fears  that  abandoing 
the  project  of  modernity  would  perpetuate  communicational  difficulties 
as  separate  discourses  persist  in  their  separateness. 

scene  3 
Text:  Desire  for  communication  begs  questions  of  the  existing  as  well 
as  ideal  rules  of  communication.  Proceeding  intrasphereally.  Lyotard 
examines  the  structures  that  drive  the  development  of  Habermasean 
discourse  and  their  effect  on  communication.  Most  significantly,  he 
unearths  the  master-narrative.  Lyotard's  main  essay  uses  science  as  the 
example  of  reified  knowledge  and  its  constricting  effect  on  the  free  play 
of  language  games.  The  adjunct  essay,  which  stylizes  Kant,  in  its  title 
and  empowering  tone,  "Answering  the  Question:  What  is 
Postmodernism?"  extends  the  analysis  to  all  means  of  representation. 
He  concludes  that  the  postmodern  would  challenge  all  claims  of 
representation  with  incredulity  always  preferring  paralogy  to  homology. 
We  are  all  bom  in  the  middle  of  stories  that  are  already  being 
told.  It  is  unavoidable  but  to  be  received  into  the  story  and  given  a  way 
of  speaking.   Through  language,  we  enter  society  (Lyotard,  PMC  15). 
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What  concerns  Lyotard,  however,  is  science's  growing  interest  in  and 
influence  over  language  itself  as  he  observes  technological  applications 
in  communications. 

Jack:  But  you  said  we  have  a  situation. 

SEMULAC-man:    I  didn't  say  it.     The  computer  did.     The  whole 

system 

says  it.  It's  what  we  call  a  massive  data-base  tally.  Gladney, 
J.A.K.  I  punch  in  the  name,  the  substance,  the  exposure  time 
and  then  I  tap  into  your  computer  history.  Your  genetics,  your 
personals,  your  medicals,  your  psychologicals,  your  police-and- 
hospitals.  It  comes  back  pulsing  stars.  This  doesn't  mean 
anything  is  going  to  happen  to  you  as  such,  at  least  not  today  or 
tomorrow.  It  just  means  that  you  are  the  sum  total  of  your 
data.  No  man  escapes  that. 

Jack:  And  this  massive  so-called  tally  is  not  a  simulation  despite  that 
armband  you  are  wearing.  It  is  real? 

SIMULAC-man:  It  is  real.  (Delillo,  141) 

Text:  Presently,  we  rely  on  master-narratives  to  dictate  the  rules  of 
communication  and  knowledge.  According  to  Lyotard,  this 
dependence  upon  narratives  defines  the  quality  of  the  modem  age 
(Lyotard,  PMC  23).  The  master-narrative  seeks  to  compel  consensus 
by  giving  focus  to  certain,  clearly  defined,  and  schematically  just-ified 
goals.  Working  backwards,  their  non-negotiability  delimits  language 
moves  and  sets  epistemology  in  stone.  Furthermore,  the  master- 
narrative  distinguishes  itself  as  an  institutional  modality  by  its 
enforcement  of  censorship. 

Lyotard:  An  institution  differs  fi^om  a  conversation  in  that  it  always 
requires  supplementary  constraints  for  statements  to  be  declared 
admissible  within  its  bounds.      The   constraints  fimction  to   filter 
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discursive  potentials  interrupting  possible  connections  in  the 
communications  network;  there  are  things  that  should  not  be  said 
{PMC  17). 

Text:  Within  an  institution,  everything  that  may  be  said,  must  support 
the  goal.  The  goal,  however,  is  always  imaginary  and  deferred;  it  is  in 
the  continuous  process  of  establishing  itself  through  language. 

Prompter:  SAY  THE  RIGHT  THING! 

Text:  The  inherent  instability  of  the  master-narrative  necessitates  its 
intolerance  towards  radical  language  moves.  Language  carries 
knowledge  -  not  as  its  expression,  but  rather  as  its  constitution  and 
keeper.  If  to  speak  is  to  fight  (Lyotard,  PMC  9),  then  each  utterance 
poses  a  potential  threat  whose  effect  must  be  stemmed  by  strict 
controls  over  the  conception  and  legitimation  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
always  easy,  however,  to  locate  the  source  of  knowledge  or  dis-cover 
tactics  of  legitimation. 

In  the  age  of  information  and  rapid  communication,  one  is 
bombarded  by  messages  fi-om  varied  media.  Ironically,  the  very  nature 
of  their  dispersed  multiplicity—  made  possible  by  liberalism—  has 
resulted  in  a  sinister  pursuit  of  similarity.  The  consequences  are 
displacement  of  the  real,  a  more  pernicious  and  advanced  form  of 
decentralized  totalitarianism,  and  magnified  tautologies.  Variety  of 
form  has  come  to  satisfy  pluralism's  requirement  of  differentiation.  In 
the  confusion  and  quantity,  purely  boring  and  reactionary  language 
moves  are  made  which  further  adBEirm  interested  (though 
indistinguishable)  epistemologies. 

Prompter:  The  tautology  does  not  qualify  within  Lyotard's  formal 
categories  of  knowledge.  It  is  neither  narrative  and  dependent  upon  a 
projected  telos  nor  non-narrative  and  dependent  upon  a  proof  The 
tautology  is  a  fascist  strategy  operative  between  identical  and  differing 
signifiers:  Racine  ist  Racine;  Hitler  ist  Deutschland/  das  deutsche  Volk/' 
die  Fahne/  der  Hakenkreuz.  It  functions  as  a  paradox.   In  a  grand  and 
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final  gesture  of  inclusion,  it  wipes  out  difference  while  simultaneously 
denying  everything  except  self-referentiality.  The  tautology  promotes 
anti-intellectualism  and  expertiism  by  levelling  subtlety  of  idea. 

Example:  George  Bush's  1988  Presidential  Campaign,  Crime  =  Race 

Barthes:  Die  Tautologie  ist  immer  aggressiv.  Sie  bedeutet  einen 
wiitenden  Bruch  der  Intelligenz  mit  ihrem  Objekt.  Sie  ist  die  arrogante 
Androhung  einer  Ordnung,  in  der  man  nicht  denken  wiirde  (27). 

Text:  Lyotard  describes  scientific  knowledge  as  non-narrative  because 
it  is  based  on  proofs.  Ironically,  however,  science  relies  on  narratives 
for  legitimation,  but  simultaneously  denies  the  status  of  narrative 
knowledge  as  "true  knowledge"  (29). 

Lyotard  provides  the  example  of  the  competition  for  research 
grants.  In  order  to  get  funding,  the  orchestrators  of  high-cost  scientific 
experiments  are  compelled  to  participate  in  language  games  directed  by 
the  master-narrative.  Without  money,  projects  fail  to  assert  truths  for 
lack  of  proof  They  are  ex  ante  excluded  fi"om  the  game.  Staying  in  the 
game  requires  continued  compliance  and  performativity. 

Prompter:  No  $$$ — >  No  Proof >  No  Truth 

Text:  In  the  modernist  scheme,  legitimation  of  knowledge  demands  of 
form  rather  than  substance.  Education  today  provides  training  for 
specialized  tasks  rather  than  for  criticism,  phantasy,  or  revolution,  i.e. 
dispositions  threatening  to  the  master-narrative.  Modem  knowledge 
privileges  competence  over  innovation. 

In  specific  regard  to  art,  Lyotard  criticizes  Habermas'  religious 
desire.  Where  Habermas  complains  of  surrealism's  un-coordination,  of 
its  threat  to  an  evolving  unity  of  discourse,  Lyotard  praises  surrealiasm 
for  going  beyond  negation  to  the  play  of  negativity.  Lyotard  discredits 
as  insufficient  critical  attitudes  that  merely  witness  the  destruction  of 
values  while  continuing  to  desire  alternative  superstructure.    Lyotard 
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prefers  instead  an  incredulity  capable  of  "destroying  the  belief  in  truth 
under  all  forms"  {Driftworks  67). 

Lack  is  the  transcendental  imperative  of  the  artist  (Lyotard, 
Driftworks,  70).  Her  view  is  into  the  break  butted  by  the 
unrepresentable. 

Lyotard:  The  post  modem  would  be  that  which  in  the  modem  puts 
forward  the  unpresentable  in  presentation  itself  that  which  denies  itself 
the  sole  of  good  forms,  the  consensus  of  a  taste  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  share  collectively  the  nostalgia  for  the  unattainable;  that 
which  searches  for  the  new  presentations,  not  in  order  to  enjoy  them 
but  in  order  to  impart  a  stronger  sense  of  the  unpresentable  (Lyotard, 
PMC  9). 

Text:  Lyotard's  resistent  postmodernism  does  not  prescribe  correction 
by  de-marginalizing  discourses  under  existing  master-narratives  or 
rewriting  master-narratives,  but  rather  by  excluding  interest  from 
representation.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  postmodem  likening  Schiller's 
phantast  must  abandon  community  by  ideology  and  embrace 
transgression  for  its  own  sake. 

The  word  "woman":  We  gals  are  lucky  -wir  "weiblichen"-  wir 
Weibsbilder.  We  are  privy  to  the  play  that  circumscribes  bondage.  We 
must  not  fix  ourselves  as  "one"  in  the  symbolic  order  nor  must  we 
cooperate  with  the  "one"  by  taking  up  the  position  of  the  "other." 
Instead,  we  can  slip  into  a  third  position  that  illuminates  the  stmcture  of 
one/other,  inside/outside,  nature/nurture,  rational/irrational.  Though 
we  are  practiced  at  it  ~  at  this  playing-along  for  the  tautologist  and 
master-narrator  and  this  play-acting  for  the  oppositionist  --we  can  leave 
the  projection  rocking  and  slip  out  the  back  door  to  pursue  disorder, 
decadence,  transgression.  We  gals,  we  exist  as  the  most  undependable 
of  borders. 

Prompter:  Dis-Interest.  Incredulity.  Suspicion.  Doubt. 
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Pause-text 

Karen  Finley:  The  Story  of  Aunt  Mandy 

I  hope  to  God  that  one  day  Bush,  the  Pope,  Cardinal  O'Connor  and  the 
right-to-lifers  come  back  to  life  as  an  unwanted,  pregnant,  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  working  at  McDonald's  for  minimum  wage  and  she's  on 
some  rat-scum  alley  screaming  with  a  rat  in  her  throat  but  there  is  no 
where  to  lean  because  nothing  is  clean  and  the  doctor  is  not  a  real 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  is  not  a  real  doctor,  and  the  doctor  is  not  a  real 
doctor.  Who  cares?,  she  said.  Who  cares?,  she  said,  and  he  went  who 
cares  because  she's  already  dead,  who  cares  if  she's  a  goner,  who  cares 
if  her  she's  poor  trash  on  the  way  to  being  slaves  to  their  biology.  So 
we  are  successful,  so  we  make  the  beds  and  vacuum  the  carpet,  but  the 
abortions  will  never  stop.  Aunt  Mandy  watches  us  from  above,  there 
will  always  be  Aunt  Mandies  who  are  butchered  like  a  pig,  butchered 
like  a  pig,  butchered  like  a  pig.  Forget  God  and  religion  for  all  they  do 
is  represent  fantasies  of  men  that  perpetuate  hatred  toward  women  and 
gays.  I  want  a  female  God.  I  want  a  black  God,  yeah.  I  want  a 
homosexual  God,  yeah.  I  want  a  brown  God,  yeah.  I  want  a  red 
Goddess,  yeah.  I  want  a  God  in  the  image  of  the  people  here  now,  but 
all  I  am  hearing  is,  but  all  I  am  hearing  is,  but  all  I  am  hearing  is  -  are 
my  tits  big  enough,  are  my  tits  big  enough,  are  my  tits  big  enough! 

scene  4 
Text:  One      year      prior      to      Kaspar,      Handke      wrote 

Publikumsbeschimpfung,  a  play  which  challenges  the  rules  of  the  drama 
on  both  aesthetic  and  institutional  levels.  By  directly  confronting  the 
problem  of  the  audience,  the  play  unpacks  institutional  conventions  and 
bourgeois  expectations  of  realistic  theater. 

Prompter:  Examples:  Aristotelian  dramaturgy 

The  fourth  wall 
Intermission 
Empathy/Catharsis/Katastasis 
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Text:  The  play  strips  the  theater  to  its  constitutive  elements,  language 
and  the  public  space,  which  Handke  specifically  recovers  for  more 
thorough  problematization  in  Kaspar.  Understanding  Puhlikums- 
beschimpfung  as  a  lengthy  stage  direction  that  informs  Kaspar  about 
the  status  of  the  audience  and  the  operation  of  reading,  it  deserves 
discussion  here. 

Pubiikumsbeschimpfung's  method  of  theorizing  about  the 
theater  is  hyper-reflexivity;  the  play  repeatedly  folds  back  on  itself. 
Four  speakers  walk  on  stage  and  attack  the  audience  as  an  audience 
with  a  role  to  play  .  .  . 

Prompter:  In  both  the  functional  and  dramatic  senses... 

Text:  .  .  .within  the  institution  of  the  theater.  The  audience  is  first 
exposed  by  the  delineation  of  the  borders  of  the  Brooksian  "empty 
space"  to  include  it:  the  house  lights  remain  up  throughout  the 
production.  The  extension  of  the  stage  signals  the  mode  of  epic  theater 
and  joins  in  a  continuum  the  reality  of  the  audience  with  that  of  the 
conventionally  contained  dramatic  reality. 

Each  play,  as  a  matter  of  aesthetics  or  ideology,  both  assumes 
rules  about  the  public  space  and  establishes  unique  rules  for  it.  Without 
these  rules,  a  play  cannot  make  sense.  In  realistic  theater,  the  demands 
of  plot  legislate  the  rules  of  the  public  space  ~  even  in  the  instance 
where  the  aristotelian  category  of  place  is  no-place.  Each  play  does 
violence  to  space  and  demands  its  transformation.  The  stage  is  once  a 
dessert  then  a  gynecological  clinic  then  an  insane  asylum  then  again  a 
stage.  The  observer  suspends  the  reality  of  the  structural  stage,  raises 
the  "forth  wall,"  and  excludes  herself  fi-om  the  action  on  stage.  She 
accepts  a  belief  system  and  passively  watches.  The  action  on  the  stage 
is  privileged  and  the  observer,  though  necessary,  takes  her  place  in  the 
dark.  Didactic  theater  provides  her  instruction,  Greek  tragedy  provides 
her  catharsis. 

In  epic  theater,  however,  observation  itself  —the  place  in  the 
dark—  is  brought  into  the  light  and  given  focus.  The  traditional 
separation  of  stage  and  seating  breaks  down  as  both  the  epic  actors  and 
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audience  form  a  scientific  community  observing  the  dramatized 
situation.  The  rules  of  the  public  space  here  are  governed  by  the 
maximum  conditions  for  distance  and  objective  criticism.  Radicalizing 
these  rules,  Publikumsbeschimpfung  makes  the  audience  the 
experimental  subject  to  be  scientifically  observed  —by  itself!  The  shock 
of  unexpected  exposure  and  forced  self-reflexivity  replace  alienation  as 
the  economy  of  criticism. 

Benjamin  Bennett:  You  see!  The  fall  of  man  reveals  itself 
everywhere.  The  conscious  subject's  nostalgia  for  the  silence  allows 
her  to  be  shocked  and  fall  again. 

Text:  Of  the  literary  genres,  the  drama  most  forcefially  distracts 
attention  fi^om  the  text  and  destabilizes  the  location  of  hermeneutic 
operations.  The  materiality  and  coherence  of  an  interpretation  that  is 
the  performance  affects  great  influence  over  the  audience's  reading.  In 
this  play,  however,  the  performance/interpretation  distracts  fi^om  itself 
and  recovers  the  text  —but  again  in  a  deferred  location. 

As  they  attack,  the  speakers  invert  the  situation  of  reading. 
Rather  than  the  reader/audience  reacting  to,  reading,  and  mterpreting 
the  performed  text  on  stage,  THE  TEXT  reacts  to,  reads,  and  interprets 
the  reader/audience  —again  in  a  hyper-reflexive  mode  which 
understands  the  audience  as  audience.  Textuality  is  transferred  fi"om  the 
written  play  to  the  material  audience.  The  play  operates  more  as  a 
ruined  souffle  than  a  layered  cake.  The  audience  member  is  subject  to 
an  interpretation  of  themselves  which  in  turn  forces  comparison  with 
their  internalized  texts  (i.e.  experience  of  displaced  subjectivity)  and  the 
text  of  the  community  they  form. 

Bourgeois-daddy:  What  is  going  on,  darling?  This  isn't  a  play! 

Theater  Critic:  Surely  they  don't  mean  me. 

Bar-fly:  Honey  .  .  .  you're  living  in  a  prison  with  golden  bars. 

Text:  The  forced  reflection  and  its  variety  of  qualitative  conclusions 
(the  individual  moves  inward)  threatens  the  community  of  the  audience 
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and  requests  new  rules  for  the  public  space.  The  sensation  is 
discomfort  and  the  activity,  social  revolution. 

In  Kaspar,  the  audience's  discomfort  intensifies  to  torture  and 
parallels  Kaspar's  experience  on  stage.  Rather  than  demanding  a  move 
inward,  Handke  instead  reaches  into  the  audience  and  pulls  its  internal 
experience  out  at  the  identical  moment  of  its  occurrence.  As  the 
scientist/audience  looks  on,  Kaspar  brings  her/it  to  consciousness  of 
her/its  pain  and  of  pain's  structure.  The  public  can  read  what  is 
happening  to  itself  on  the  stage. 

Handke  abandons  the  coherent,  direct  address  of 
Publikumsbeschimpfung  and  selects  a  torture  of  cacophonous  and 
meaning-LESS-ness.  The  torture  fiustrates  the  audiences's  search  for 
meaning  in  words/signs  and  directs  attention  rather  to  the  structure  of 
language,  specifically,  the  master-narrative  which,  again,  works  both 
before  and  upon  the  audience.  In  the  first  part  of  the  play,  Kaspar  is 
educated  by  the  master-narrative  to  make  performative  utterances.  In 
the  second  part,  Kaspar  experiences  and  perceives  the  difference 
between  performance  of  and  control  over  the  master-narrative. 

Language  and  walking  literally  tortured  the  historical  figure, 
Kaspar,  upon  his  discovery  in  Numberg.  Years  of  isolation  heightened 
his  sensitivity  to  light  and  sound  such  that  exposure  to  either  elicited 
physical  pain. 

Kaspar:  Ich  sagte,  »Ich  mocht  a  sochana  Reiter  wem  wie  Vater  is,« 
womit  ich  zu  verstehen  geben  woUte,  man  soUe  mir  ein  solches, 
glanzendes  schones  Ding  geben.  Sie  fingen  zu  sprechen  an  und  so 
stark,  daB  es  mir  im  ganzen  Leib  weh  getan  hat.  .  .  .  (Hauser,  Auftreten 
107) 

Text:  Also,  Kaspar's  feet  blistered  easily  for  lack  of  use  and  caused  him 
to  stumble. 

Kaspar:  [D]a  sind  wir  um  etliche  Schritt  weiter  (ge)gangen  als  das 
zweyte  mal,  da  ist  es  dunckel  worden,  und  bin  recht  mid  (miid) 
gewesen,  und  haben  mir  die  FiiBe  recht  weh  gethan  ...  da  bin  ich  gewis 
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Acht  Schritte  weitergegangen,  da  habe  ich  vielleicht  meinen  weitesten 
Weg  gethan  .  .  .  (Hauser,  Fassung  92). 

Text:  For  the  dramatic  figure,  Handke  combines  the  cause  of  the 
former,  spoken  language,  with  the  response  of  the  latter,  clumsiness,  to 
illuminate  the  violent  integration  of  the  subject  into  the  symbolic  order. 

As  part  of  the  audience's  torture,  Handke  exploits  the  ritual  of 
theater-going  as  a  master-narrative.  Theater-goers  dress-up,  move  into 
a  dark  room,  drink  at  intermission,  move  back  into  the  darkness  and 
then  leave  the  theater.  Relying  on  the  very  quality  of  its  regularity, 
Handke  plays  against  the  expectations  of  ritual  m  order  to  displace  and 
control  the  audience  throughout  its  stay  in  the  theater  building.  Thus, 
the  public's  torture  begins  prior  to  and  continues  on  after  Kaspars. 

Instead  of  using  the  house  lights  to  fix  the  audience  within  the 
theatrical  site,  Handke  dissolves  the  spatial  division  of  the  theater 
building  with  a  language  blanket.  The  audience  cannot  escape  it— 
neither  in  the  women's  room  nor  on  the  street.  Prior  to  the  "show,"  the 
pre-text  is  read  over  load  speakers  to  blend  with  the  murmur  of  the 
crowd  filing  into  their  seats. 

Prompter:  The  play  lacks  a  starting  point  as  such.  Since  there  is  no 
originating  game  in  natural  language  games,  Handke  does  not  include 
one  here. 

Text:  In  the  same  way,  the  "Pause-Text"  blankets  the  audience  during 
"intermission."  Through  continuous  language,  the  play  delineates  a 
continuum  of  reality. 

Both  of  these  texts  articulate  anti-narrativity  as  a  means  of 
control  over  the  audience.  In  the  former,  the  organization  of  the  stage- 
picture  denies  the  audience  speculative  construction  of  a  suspected 
narrative. 

Pre-text:  [Die  Requisiten]  haben  keine  Geschichte  .  .  .  Ebensowenig 
konnen  sich  die  Zuschauer  vorstellen,  daB  die  Gegenstande  einer 
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Geschichte  sein  werden,  die  vorgibt,  irgendwo  anders  vor  sich  zu  gehen 
als  auf  der  Buhne  (Handke,  Kaspar  8). 

Prompter:  The  first  rule  of  modem  art:  the  art  object  represents  itself. 

Text:  The  anti-narrative  pre-text's  silencing  of  the  audience  anticipates 
Kaspar's  silencing  by  the  "Einsager."  Somewhat  differently,  the  "Pause- 
Text"  operates  itself  as  an  anti-narrative  that  distracts  the  public  while 
offering  no  coherent  meaning.  A  montage  of  different  voices,  manners 
of  speech,  sounds,  quotations,  sayings,  and  chopped  texts,  it  follows 
the  audience  mto  the  salon,  even  onto  the  street  in  order  to  disrupt  ~ 
perhaps  even  censor—  the  typical  intermission  chatter. 

Within  the  play  proper,  the  "Einsager's"  varied  and  irregular 
manners  of  speech,  coupled  with  their  physical  absence,  disturb 
communicative  conventions  of  sender  authority  and  one-speaker/one- 
narrative.  The  decontextualized  voices  of  the  "Einsager"  are  involved 
in  a  constant  process  of  replacement  void  of  pattern.  Because  the 
audience  can  neither  decifer  an  authoritative  message  nor  match  one 
voice  with  one  message,  they  are  forced  out  of  the  language  game. 

Handke  reduces  the  intent  of  all  master-narratives  to  the 
abstraction,  "Beim-in-Ordnung-Bringen."  In  the  first  part  of  the  play, 
Handke  literalizes  metaphor  in  the  ordering  of  the  disorderly  Kaspar. 
He  similarly  reduces  the  effect  of  master-narrative  to  the  abstraction, 
"Dreinschlagen,"  which  leaves  Kaspar  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  scene  and  speech-less  (self-disgusted)  at  the  end  of  the 
play. 

Upon  his  entry,  Kaspar's  only  utterance,  "Ich  mochte  ein  solcher 
werden  wie  einmal  ein  andrer  gewesen  ist,"  despite  its  conservatism  is 
received  by  the  "Einsager"  as  anarchical  and  intolerable  by  virtue  of  its 
uncertain  and  foreign  origin. 

Lyotard:  At  this  point,  Kaspar  is  the  original  postmodern.  He  is 
neither  penetrated  by  nor  in  need  of  the  master-narrative. 
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Text:  The  disorder  which  it  breeds  immediately  challenges  the  goal  of 
the  ordering  master-narrative.  Although  Kaspar  is  unconscious  of 
language  —relating  to  it  as  he  does  other  objects—  it  exists  as  a  carrier 
of  potentially  revolutionary  traces  which  must  be  excluded  from  the 
game  before  thier  logic  proliferates. 

Through  a  rigid  process  of  education,  Kaspar  overcomes  the 
trips  and  falls  of  his  conflict  with  the  master-narrative  and  acquires 
language.  He  learns  to  imitate  and  manipulate  the  models  of  the 
"Einsager"  for  the  strict  purposes  of  perceiving  and  affirming  the 
established  order  of  the  object  world.  At  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
Kaspar's  knowledge  is  shear  nomenclature:  he  knows  how  to  name. 

Rhythmic  Voice: 

He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  a  story  which  he  had  nothing  to  do  with. 
In  the  middle  of  a  people. 
In  the  middle  of  a  people  he  stays. 
All  his  fight. 
All  his  suffering. 
All  his  hope. 
Are  with  the  people  . . . 

All  the  dreams 
All  the  demons 
All  the  saints 
All  taboos 
All  rewards 
Are  with  the  people. 

The  people  named 

All  the  stones 

All  the  birds 

All  the  fish 

All  the  plants.  (Shepard,  302-303) 
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Text:  Kaspar  receives  no  instruction  to  criticize,  question,  create  or 
destroy.  Kaspar's  naive  pledge  to  ideology  matches  Lyotard's  definition 
of  a  performative  utterance  "whose  effect  upon  the  referent  coincides 
with  its  enunciation"  (Lyotard,  PMC  9). 

Kaspar:  Friiher  warf  ich  einen  Stuhl  um,  dann  einen  zweiten,  dann 
einen  dritten:  jetzt,  mit  dem  Eintritt  der  Ordnung,  verandem  sich  meine 
Sitten  (69). 

Text:  Equally  naively,  Kaspar  desires  to  be  a  social  being. 

Kaspar:  Ich  mochte  ein  Mitglied  werden.  Ich  mochte  mitwirken  (69). 

Text:  Importantly,  he  makes  both  pledges  at  the  close  of  his 
instruction  in  isolation  and  prior  to  his  entry  into  society. 

By  defining  the  terms  of  self-reflexivity  as  a  word/object 
relation,  the  "Einsager"  limit  Kaspar's  being  to  the  object  world.  They 
instruct  Kaspar  to  understand  himself  as  an  object  which  like  every 
object  must  accept  signification  and  submit  to  order. 

Einsager:  Wenn  der  Tisch  schon  ein  Bild  von  einem  Tisch  ist,  kannst 
du  ihn  nicht  andem:  wenn  du  den  Tisch  nicht  andem  kannst,  muBt  du 
dich  selber  andem:  du  muBt  ein  Bild  von  dir  werden,  wie  du  den  Tisch 
zu  einem  Bild  von  einem  Tisch  machen  muBt  und  jeden  moglichen  Satz 
zu  einem  Bild  von  einem  moglichen  Satz  (34-35). 

Text:  The  real  exists  where  there  is  agreement  between  sign  and 
signified. 

Prompter:  That  is,  as  long  as  neither  resists  the  other. 

Text:  If  caught  in  a  position  of  unreality  because  of  lack  of  agreement, 
even  the  individual  must  adjust  his  position  and  reclaim  her  sign,  or  be 
excluded  from  the  game.  While  cognitive  of  the  sign's  arbitrary  relation 
to  the  signified,  this  semeiotics  insists  on  a  one  to  one  relation  for  its 
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limited  number  of  signs  and  sign  constellations.  Kaspar,  then,  must 
both  signify  and  maintain  order.  In  this  schema,  self-reflection  stops  at 
the  surface  of  self-awareness  to  allow  self-control  and  complicity  with 
the  order  of  things. 

Prompter:  Behalte  die  Weh!  Andere  Dich!  Du  brauchst  es! 

Text:  As  Kaspar  organizes  the  stage  and  himself,  the  "Einsager"  speak 
in  imperatives,  cliches,  and  colloquial  sayings.  Their  language 
anticipates  its  social  function  presented  in  the  second  part.  Their 
utterances  are  shared  banalities  that  belong  to  communities  and  causes, 
but  not  to  individual  person.  The  anti-individualism  of  the  language 
reinforces  the  limits  of  the  inscribed  -  though  never  inscribing  -  subject. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  play,  Kaspar  joins  a  community  of 
Kaspars.  As  the  "Einsager"  guide  him  over  the  threshold,  they 
annunciate  the  role  of  the  speaker  for  maintaining  order  in  society 
through  language. 

Einsager:  Die  in  Ordnung  Gebrachten  — statt  sich  in  sich  selber 
zuriickzuziehen  und  die  Gesellschafl  zu  fliehen—  sollen  jetzt  reell 
danach  trachten  ohne  Zwang  und  Schlage  aus  eigener  Kraft  neue  Wege 
zu  Ziehen  indem  sie  nach  fiir  all  giiltigen  Satzen  suchen  (80). 

Text:  Kaspar  follows  their  directions  and  begins  to  speak  as  a 
legitimated  voice  in  the  language  game.  He  begins  where  the  historical 
figure  did:  he  begins  by  telling  his  own  story, .  .  . 

Prompter:  And  the  only  story  he  knows  .  .  . 

Text:  ...  by  rationalizing  and  tracing  the  history  of  his  participation  in 
the  linguistic  order. 

As  Kaspar  tells  his  story,  the  other  Kaspars  stifle  him  with  their 
cacophony  of  different  languages  (scenes  60-63).  Their  "voices"  grow 
louder  and  Kaspar  responds  to  the  agonistic  with  censors:  volume  and 
prohibitive  statements. 
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Kaspar:  Kein  Mobelstiick  darf  Staub  fangen/  kein  Hungemder  darf 
Schlange  stehen/  kein  Jugendlicher  darf  henimlungem/  keine 
Bohnenstange  darf  die  Hohe  der  Starkstromleitung  erreichen/  keine 
Banner  darf  in  die  falsche  Richtung  wehen  .  .  .  (88-89). 

Text:  At  the  climax  of  the  battle,  Kaspar  invokes  censorship  to  save 
the  master-narrative. 

Kaspar:  [J]edes  Wort  das  nichts  Gutes/bedeutet  muB  man  streichen 
(89). 

Text:  Insodoing,  Kaspar  interprets  the  interest  of  censorship  as 
conserving  "the  good"  and  proves  to  the  institution  —the  "Einsager"-- 
that  he  is  capable  of  "good  moves." 

In  the  final  scenes  of  the  play  (64-65),  Kaspar  confi-onts  the 
unreal  -  that  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  within  the  logic  of  the 
master-narrative's  discursivity.  As  in  Lord  Chandos's  letter,  the 
semiotic  operation  of  one  object/one  sign  that  once  insured  control 
over  experience  breaks  up  and  leaves  the  speaker  powerless. 

Kaspar:  Einmal  (er  versucht  zu  schlucken)  habe  ich  nicht  schlucken 
konnen.  Einmal  (er  versucht  zu  niesen)  habe  ich  nicht  niesen  konnen. 
Einmal  (er  versucht  zu  gahnen)  habe  ich  nicht  gahnen  konnen.  Einmal 
(er  versucht,  mit  Anstrengungen  die  folgenden  Satze  zuende  zu 
sprechen)  -  die  andem  verfolgten  ...  ich  holte  .  .  .  niemand  besiegte  ... 
(97). 

Text:  Though  Kaspar  temporarily  regains  his  speech,  he  loses  it  finally 
when  he  self-refects  and  finds  that  under  the  master-narrative  all  signs 
are  inadequate  for  designating  his  position  in  the  world.  Positioned  at  a 
rupture,  Kaspar  comprehends  the  "critical  function  of  art"  and  responds 
with  literary  language:  "Zeigen  und  Affen"  (Shakespeare).  True  to 
Lyotardean  postmodernism,  Kaspar  exits  the  game  without  indicating 
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preference  for  a  new  master-narrative,  nor  providing  hints  about 
method. 


Notes 

^This  paper  will  quote  from  the  English  translation  by  Geoff  Bennington 
and  Brian  Massumi.  The  French  title  is  La  condition  postmodeme;  rapport  sur  le 
savoir. 

^This  is  my  own  transcription  of  performance  artist,  Karen  Finley's 
performance  of  "we  keep  our  victims  ready"  at  the  Landestheater  in  Tiibingen,  BRD 
on  March  17,  1990. 
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Heinrich  von  Kleists  "Die  Marquise  von  O..." 
Ein  Forschungsbericht  (1980-1991) 

Siegnin  Bubser-Wildner 


In  M...,  einer  bedeutenden  Stadt  im  oberen  Italien,  lieB  die  verwitwete 
Marquise  von  O...,  eine  Dame  von  vortrefflichem  Ruf,  und  Mutter  von 
mehreren  wohlerzogenen  Kindem,  durch  die  Zeittingen  bekannt  machen: 
dafi  sie,  ohne  ihr  Wissen,  in  andre  Umstdnde  gekommen  sei,  daB  der  Vater 
zu  dem  Kinde,  das  sie  geb^en  wiirde,  sich  melden  solle;  und  dafi  sie,  aus 
Familienriicksichten,  entschlossen  wire,  ihn  zu  heiraten.  (GW,  104)' 

Mit  dieser  niichtemen,  sachlich  distanzierten  Einleitung 
konfrontiert  Heinrich  von  Kleist  die  Leserin  mit  der  iiberaus 
ratselhaften  und  gleichzeitig  auch  widerspriichlichen  Situation,  in  der 
sich  die  Hauptfigur,  die  Marquise  von  O...,  in  der  gleichnamigen 
Novelle,  befindet.^  Wie  kommt  es,  daB  eine  Frau  "von  vortrefflichem 
Ruf  nicht  die  Ursache  ihrer  Schwangerschaft  erklaren  kann?  Die 
Tatsache,  daB  die  Marquise  den  Vater  ihres  ungeborenen  Kindes  mittels 
einer  Zeitungsannonce  sucht,  zeigt  ihren  Glauben  an  eine  Losung  des 
Ratsels,  die  nicht  im  Bereich  des  Uberirdischen  und  Schicksalhaften 
liegt,  sondem  durch  Kausalzusammenhange  rational  begriindet  werden 
kann.  In  einer  Ruckblende  erzahit  Kleist  von  einem  Vorfall  in  der 
Vergangenheit,  der  die  naheren  Umstande  dieser  Schwangerschaft 
enthuUt: 

Graf  F.,  ein  russischer  Offizier,  rettete  die  verwitwete  Marquise 
von  O...  vor  den  physischen  MiBhandlungen  durch  russische  Soldaten, 
die  im  Zuge  einer  Militaraktion  die  Zitadelle  ihres  Vaters  in  Oberitalien 
besetzten.  Die  Marquise  fiel  in  die  Arme  ihres  Retters,  "...  wo  sie  auch 
vollig  bewuBtlos  niedersank.  Hier  -  traf  er,  da  bald  darauf  ihre 
erschrockenen  Frauen  erschienen,  Anstalten,  einen  Arzt  zu  rufen;  ..." 
(GW,  106).  Der  ErzahlfluB  bricht  an  dieser  Stelle  mit  dem 
vieldiskutierten  Gedankenstrich  ab,  und  liefert  der  Leserin  nicht  die 
Bestatigung,  daB  der  Graf  tatsachlich  die  Marquise  vergewaltigt  hat. 
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Erst  mit  dem  iiberraschenden  Heiratsantrag  des  Grafen  F.  an  die 
Marquise  wird  die  Novellenhandlung  fortgesetzt,  zu  einem  Zeitpunkt, 
als  der  Vorfall  beinahe  schon  in  Vergessenheit  geraten  ist.  Doch  nicht 
nur  der  unerwartete  Antrag  verwirrt  die  Marquise,  sondem  auch  ihre 
korperliche  UnpaBlichkeit,  die  sich  -wie  bereits  zu  Beginn  der  Novelle 
berichtet-  bald  als  Schwangerschaft  erweist.  Trotzdem  sie  ihre 
Unschuld  beteuert,  verstoBt  sie  ihr  Vater.  Um  das  Kind  nicht  als 
"Schandfleck  in  der  burgerlichen  Gesellschaft"  (GW,  126)  in  die  Welt 
zu  setzen,  ergreift  die  Marquise  die  MaBnahme,  den  Vater  des  Kindes 
mittels  einer  Zeitungsannonce  ofifentlich  ausfindig  zu  machen.  GroB  ist 
ihre  Uberraschung,  als  sich  Graf  F.  reuemutig  meldet  und  abermals  um 
die  Hand  der  Grafin  anhalt.  Die  Marquise,  inzwischen  wieder  mit  ihrem 
Vater  versohnt,  stimmt  nach  langem  Zogem  einer  Heirat  zu.  Sie  macht 
dem  Grafen  jedoch  zur  Auflage,  auf  alle  ehelichen  Pflichten  zu 
verzichten.  Erst  nach  einem  Jahr  und  nach  wiederholten  Liebes- 
beteuerungen  verzeiht  die  Marquise  dem  Grafen  und  anerkennt  ihn  als 
ihren  Gatten. 

Die  zahlreichen  Forschungsarbeiten  iiber  Heinrich  Kleists 
Novelle  "Die  Marquise  von  O..."  zeugen  von  der  Faszination,  die  von 
der  Thematik  und  der  brillanten  Erzahltechnik  des  Werkes  ausgehen. 
Die  Frage  erhebt  sich,  welche  Aspekte  fiir  die  heutige  Forschung 
interessant  sind,  und  mit  welchen  Uteraturwissenschaftlichen 
Interpretationsansatzen  die  Novelle  beleuchtet  wird.  Bereits  ein 
oberflachlicher  ForschungsaufriB  setzt  eine  Flut  von  Publikationen  frei, 
und  laBt  damit  die  Problematik  erkennen,  auf  die  bereits  Ernst  Ribbat  in 
seinem  Artikel  "Neue  Kleist-Forschungen.  Ein  Zwischen-bericht" 
hinweist: 

pie  Kleist-Forschimg  ist]  an  eine  Grenze  gelangt,  an  der  ein  irgend 
verlaiilicher  Bericht  iiber  Stand  und  Tendenzen  der  wissenschafUichen 
Untemehmungen  zur  schieren  UnmOglichkeit  wird.  Die  Vielzahl  und  die 
Heterogenitat  der  Publikationen  haben  schon  seit  Jahrzehnten  die 
Entstehung  umfassender  Forschungsberichte  verhindert.^  (Ribbat,  283) 

Dieselben  Tendenzen,  die  die  Kleistforschung  insgesamt 
aufweist,  spiegeln  sich  in  der  Forschung  wider,  die  sich  mit  Kleists 
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Novelle  "Die  Marquise  von  O..."  beschaftigt.  Verstarkter  Methoden- 
pluralismus  und  die  zum  Teil  damit  zusammenhangende  Quantitat  der 
wissenschaftlichen  Arbeiten  sind  auch  hier  die  Barrieren,  die  ein 
luckenloses  Erfassen  aller  Publikationen  nicht  nur  erschweren,  sondem 
zu  einem  aussichtslosen  Unterfangen  jedes  Forschungs-berichtes 
machen.  Aus  diesem  Grunde  erhebt  die  vorliegende  Arbeit  keinen 
Anspruch  auf  Vollstandigkeit  und  konzentriert  sich  vielmehr  auf 
Forschungsschwerpunkte  innerhalb  der  Zeitspanne  von  1980-1991. 
Verallgemeinemd  laBt  sich  feststellen,  dal3  die  Forschung  wahrend 
dieser  Zeit  die  Novelle  "Marquise  von  O..."  mit  folgenden 
Themenbereichen  in  Verbindung  gebracht  hat:  Psychologie, 
Textualitat,  Diskurs,  Philosophie,  Metaphysik,  Leserrezeption  und 
Motivforschung.  Zu  welchen  Ergebnissen  diese  methodischen  An-satze 
gefuhrt  haben,  soil  im  folgenden  naher  eriautert  werden. 

Thomas  Wichmann  widmet,  in  seinem  1988  erschienenen 
Einfuhrungswerk  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  ein  Kapitel  seines  Buches  der 
Novelle  "Marquise  von  O...",  in  dem  er  von  einigen  der  zahlreichen 
Themenbereiche,  die  er  anschneidet,  von  alteren  Interpretationen 
abweicht.  Zum  Beispiel  sieht  Wichmann  den  EntschluB  des  Grafen  zur 
Verehelichung  mit  der  Marquise  nicht  als  "Stadium  der  Lauterung",  wie 
oftmals  behauptet  wurde,  sondem  entlarvt  das  Verhalten  des  Grafen  als 
einen  Schritt,  um  die  Vergewaltigung  nachtraglich  "zu  sanktionieren 
und  ungeschehen  zu  machen"  (Wichmann,  122).  Weiters  distanziert 
sich  Wichmann  von  der  herkommlichen  Charakterisierung  des  Vater- 
Tochterverhaltnisses  in  der  Versohnungsszene  am  Ende  der  Novelle  mit 
den  BegrifFen  "liebevoll",  "gelautert",  "zur  Aussohnung  bereit",  indem 
er  diese  Szene  als  "inzestios  gefarbt"  empfindet  (125). 

Wahrend  Wichmann  seine  Auslegungen  nicht  naher  eriautert  - 
was  man  von  einem  Uberblickswerk  wohl  auch  nicht  erwartet-,  liefert 
Joachim  Pfeiffer  in  seinem  Artikel  "Die  wiedergefundene  Ordnung. 
Literaturpsychologische  Anmerkungen  zu  Kleists  "Marquise  von  O...'" 
eine  sorgfaltig  durchdachte  Analyse  der  Inzest-Szene.  Pfeiffer 
unterstreicht  darin  "die  auffallige  Dominanz  des  Oralen"  (PFeiflfer,  240) 
in  der  Versohnungsszene,  die  bislang  zuwenig  Beachtung  fand:  Der 
Vater  "legte  ihr  den  Mund  zurecht"  und  "kul3te  sie",  er  driickte  "lange. 
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heiJ3e  und  lechzende  Kiisse"  (GW,  138)  auf  ihren  Mund.  Die  Mutter 
beobachtet  die  Szene  voyeurhaft  durch  das  Schliisselloch.  PfeifFer 
eriautert  die  inzestuose  Beziehung  zwischen  Vater  und  Tochter  aus 
literaturpsychologischer  Sicht,  indem  er  das  gestorte  Verhaltnis 
zwischen  den  beiden  auf  eine  "  Strafe- Schuld  Atmosphare"  im 
Eltemhaus  zuriiclduhrt  (Pfeiffer,  235).  Demnach  will  der  Vater  die 
Tochter  fur  ihr  Verhalten  bestrafen,  schieBt  auf  sie  und  erzeugt  dadurch 
gleichzeitig  ein  Schuldgeflihl  in  sich. 

Die  odipale  Inzest-Beziehung  stellt  jedoch  fiir  PfeifFer  nur  ein 
Symptom  einer  zerriitteten  Ordnung  dar.  Von  der  Hypothese 
ausgehend,  daB  das  BewuBtsein  von  Figuren  "ein  Strukturelement  in 
dem  Gesamtgewebe  des  Textes  ist"  (232),  parallelisiert  Pfeiffer  die 
auBeren  raumlichen  Bewegungsablaufe  der  Marquise  (standiger 
Wohnungs-wechsel)  mit  ihren  inneren  Gefiihlsbewegungen.  Anhand 
von  zahlreichen  Textbeispielen  demonstriert  Pfeiffer,  daB  der  Riickzug 
der  Marquise  aufs  Land  auch  ein  Riickzug  in  das  innere  Selbst  ist.  Der 
russische  Graf  dringt  nicht  nur  in  die  Geborgenheit  des  elterlichen 
Landhauses  ein  und  erobert  die  Zitadelle  des  Kommandanten,  er  dringt 
auch  -physisch  und  psychisch-  durch  den  Vergewaltigungsakt  in  die 
Marquise  ein.  "Das  gewaltsame  Eindringen  in  die  Familie,  die 
VerstoBung  daraus,  die  Ungeborgenheit  verbildlichenden  Zusammen- 
bruch  einer  'alten  Ordnung',  auf  den  das  Ich  mit  raumlichen, 
psychischen  und  metaphyischen  Ruckzugen  reagiert"  (235).  Das 
"gewaltsame  Eindringen"  in  Wohnung  und  Korper  der  Marquise  und 
standige  Wohnungswechsel  "erhalten  ihr  'Widerlager'  in  der  Phantasie 
eines  inzestuosen  Versohnungsfestes"  in  der  letzten  Szene  der  Novelle 
(239).  Begriindet  wird  diese  Behauptung  mit  Erkenntnissen  aus  der 
Tiefenpsychologie,  insbesondere  weist  Pfeiffer  auf  die  praodipalen 
Entwicklungsstufen  hin,  die  die  libidinose  Uberreaktion  des  Vaters 
hervorrufen. 

Pfeiffer  wamt  jedoch  vor  der  leichtfertigen  Annahme,  daB  in  der 
Versohnungsszene  dem  Phantasma  einer  zerbrechlichen  Ordnung  die 
Phantasie  eines  wiedergewonnenen  Zusammenhalts  entgegen-gesetzt 
wird.  Das  Happy-End  der  Novelle  ist  getriibt,  denn  es  ist  durchsetzt 
von  Interessen  der  Okonomie  und  der  Macht:      "Der  Schein  der 
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Versohnung  wird  durchbrochen  und  der  Blick  freigehalten  fur  die 
widerspriichliche  gesellschaftliche  und  psychische  Realitat'"*  (244). 
Der  Graf  verdankt  namlich  die  Eingliederung  in  die  Familie  nicht  zuletzt 
seiner  Finanzkraft: 

Er  warf  unter  den  Geschenken,  womit  die  Gdste  den  Neugeboraen 
bewillkommten,  zwei  Papiere  auf  die  Wiege  desselben,  deren  eines,  wie 
sich  seiner  Entfemimg  auswies,  eine  Schenkung  von  20.000  Rubel  an  den 
Knaben,  und  das  andere  ein  Testament  war,  in  dem  er  die  Mutter,  falls  sie 
sturbe,  zur  Erbin  seines  ganzen  Vermdgens  einsetzte.  Von  diesem  Tage  an 
ward  er,  auf  Veranstaltung  der  Frau  von  G...  ,  Ofter  eingeladen;  das  Haus 
stand  seinem  Eintritte  offen, . . .  (GW,  143) 

Pfeiffers  wertvoller  Hinweis  auf  dieses  okonomisch  motivierte 
Verhalten  der  Familie  schlieBt  in  der  Tat  einen  ethischen  Akt  der 
Vergebung  aus. 

Eine  interessante,  kontrastive  Analyse,  die  ebenfalls  aus  dem 
psychoanalytischen  Blickwinkel  gesehen  wird,  bietet  Marguerite  de 
Huszar  Allen  an.  Sie  vergleicht  Kleists  "Marquise  von  O..."  mit  Thomas 
Manns  Erzahlung  "Die  Betrogene"  und  sieht  in  ihrer  Analyse  die 
"Freudsche  Verleugnungsphantasie"  als  Hilfe  fiir  die  Quasi- 
Emanzipation  der  Marquise.  De  Huszar  Allen  wirft  auch  die  Frage  auf, 
wann  und  durch  welche  (Text)-Motivierung  die  Marquise,  bzw.  die 
Betrogene,  ihre  Schwangerschaft  verleugnet  oder  akzeptiert.  Sie 
argumentiert,  dafi  beide  Frauengestalten  ihre  Schwangerschaft  als 
transzendentes  Geschehen  sehen,  daC  beide  Zeugungsakte  in  einem 
SchloB  bzw.  in  einer  Zitadelle  vollzogen  werden;  femer  erfahren  beide 
Frauen  die  ablehnende  Haltung  von  Familienmitgliedem,  und  in  beiden 
Erzahlwerken  kommt  das  Symbol  des  Schwanes  in  Form  von  Traumen 
und  Visionen  vor.  Ebenso  gibt  es  am  Ende  Parallel-strukturen:  beide 
Hauptfiguren  akzeptieren  schlieBlich  die  Realitat,  die  sie  vorher 
verleugnet  hatten. 

De  Huszar  Allen  begriindet  dieses  Verhalten  mit  der  Freudschen 
Theorie  der  "Verleugnungsphantasie",  die  besagt,  dal3  es  den  Menschen 
durch  eine  Verleugnungsphantasie  erleichtert  wird,  die  Wirklichkeit  zu 
akzeptieren.    Laut  Freud  ist  der  ProzeB  zwischen  Verleugnung  und 
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Akzeptanz  dialektischer  Natur  und  De  Huszar  Allen  schluBfolgert 
demgemafi: 

[Marquise]  Juliettas  Verleugnung  des  sexuellen  Urspnmgs  von  ihrem 
Kind,  das  sie  in  sich  tragt,  gibt  ihr  die  innere  Starke,  das  Elterhaus  zu 
verlassen  und  ihre  Kinder  als  unabhangige,  selbststandige  Menschen 
aufzuziehen.  Es  gibt  ihr  den  nOtigen  Mut,  die  Wahrheit  selbst 
herauszufinden,  aufier  Reichweite  von  Aggression  und  Gewalt,  von  Graf 
und  Vater . . .  (123) 

Dieser  "Fall"  der  Marquise  aus  der  Konvention  in  die  Tiefe 
gesellschaftlicher  Abnormitat  soUte  demnach  eine  radikale 
Neubesinnung  der  Marquise  erforderlich  machen. 

Die  1991  erschienene  Arbeit  von  Curtis  C.  Bentzel  "Knowledge 
in  Narrative:  The  Significance  of  the  Swan  in  Kleist's  T)ie  Marquise  von 
O...'"  fordert  die  Leserin  heraus,  die  "traditionellen"  Ergebnisse  der 
Kleistforschung  kxitisch  in  Frage  zu  stellen.  Er  weist  auf  den 
Widerspruch  jener  Kritiker  hin,  die  einerseits  die  epistomologische 
Ambiguitat  und  Komplexitat  als  Hauptmerkmale  in  Kleists  Werken 
betonen,  andererseits  jedoch  nicht  davor  zuriickscheuen,  dem  Text 
eigene  SchluBfolgerungen  aufzudrangen.  Als  Beispiel  dafiir  gibt 
Bentzel  die  Beweisfiihrung  der  "psychoanalytischen"  Literaturkritiker 
an,  die  in  der  "Schwanen-episode"  der  Kleistnovelle  das  Eingestandnis 
des  Grafen  fiir  seine  Schuld  sehen:  Das  Bewerfen  des  Schwanes  mit 
Kot  wird  von  den  "Psychoanalytikem"  als  Traummetapher  fiir  die 
Vergewaltigung  der  Marquise  gedeutet.'  DaB  es  aber  auch  andere, 
durchaus  plausible  Interpretationsmoglichkeiten  dieser  Szene  gibt,  zeigt 
Bentzel  in  einem  Vergleich  des  Schwanenmotivs  in  Kleists  Novelle  mit 
dem  in  dem  Gedicht  "Unschuld"  von  Gotthard  Ludwig  Theobul 
Kosegarten.  Bentzel  kritisiert  die  modeme  psychoanalytische 
Interpretations-methode,  die  es  seiner  Meinung  nach  verabsaumt,  die 
Vision  des  Grafen  im  literarhistorischen  Kontext  zu  sehen: 

It  is  common  in  modem  psychoanalytic  practice  to  find  dreams  in  which  a 
repressed  experience  from  an  individual's  past  (in  this  case  the  rape)  has 
been  translated  in  this  way  into  a  series  of  dream  motifs  via  metaphorical 
devices  like  symbol,  pun,  or  allegory.     This  type  of  dream  or  vision. 
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however,  is  virtually  nonexistent  in  literary  works  of  this  period,  including 
the  dreams  and  visions  found  in  other  works  of  Kleist  himself.  (298) 

Die  Traumvisionen  in  den  literarischen  Werken  zur  Goethezeit,  waren 
laut  Bentzel  "oneiric  experiences"  (299),  das  heifit,  es  waren 
zukunktsorientierte  Visionen,  wie  zum  Beispiel  apokalyptische 
Visionen,  prophetische  Traume,  Vorahnungen  oder  Wunschtraume. 
Die  Fiebervision  des  Grafen  in  der  Novelle  Kleists  bezieht  sich  jedoch 
auf  ein  Ereignis,  das  in  der  Vergangenheit  stattgefunden  hat. 

Die  literarische  Analyse  des  Schwanenmotivs  ist  flir  Bentzel 
paradigmatisch  flir  jene  Kritiker,  die  ihre  eigene  Unsicherheit,  deren 
Ursache  die  Ambiguitat  des  Textes  ist,  mittels  der  psychoanalytischen 
Interpretation  beseitigen  wollen.  Doch  das  widerspricht  nach  Ansicht 
Bentzels  der  Absicht  Kleists,  der  durch  diese  textuelle  Ambiguitat 
seiner  Werke  die  epistemologische  Problematik  aufeeigen  will: 

By  imposing  their  own  need  for  certainty  onto  the  text  in  this  manner,  they 
relegate  the  problem  of  knowledge  to  the  realm  of  fiction,  contradicting 
Kleist's  existential  concern  with  the  difQculty  of  attaining  epistemological 
certainty.  (301) 

Bemd  Fischer  betont  in  seinem  Buch  Ironische  Metaphysik. 
Die  Erzdhlungen  Heinrich  von  Kleists  die  Antipoden  Diskurs  und 
Erotik  in  der  Novelle  und  verwebt  sie  in  ein  sozialpsychologisches 
Schema.  Die  Handlung,  die  Vergewaltigung  der  Marquise  durch  den 
Grafen,  bricht  den  vomehmen  Diskurs  der  biirgerlich-adeligen 
Gesellschaft  auf  und  setzt  so  das  ironische  Spiel  mit  dem  tabuierten 
Bereich  der  Erotik  frei.  Die  verwerfliche  Handlung  des  sonst  integren 
Grafen  legt  "ein  ganzes  Netz  von  interdependenten  sozialen  und 
sprachlichen  Strukturen  frei"  (Fischer,  43),  und  enthiillt  dadurch  die 
Widerspriiche  und  Tabus  der  biirgerlich-adeligen  Gesellschaft.^ 

Fischer  argumentiert: 

dafi  Kleists  Ironie,  die  die  Figuren  der  vomehmen  Gesellschaft  gerade  das 
sagen  lafit,  was  ihre  Sprache  zu  verschweigen  versucht,  zugleich  selbst 
einen  narrativen  Diskurs  konstruiert,  der  ebensoviel  ausgrenzt,  wie  er 
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enthiillt,  und  eben  danim  nicht  anders  enden  kann  als  die  popul^en 
Gattungen,  die  er  parodiert.  (46) 

In  diesem  Abschnitt  seines  umfangreichen  Buches  Ironische 
Metaphysik.  Die  Erzdhlungen  Heinrich  von  Kleist  analysiert  Fischer 
zahlreiche  Textstellen,  in  denen  der  "vomehme"  Diskurs  die  Figuren 
parodiert.  So  ist  der  Vater  der  Marquise  die  "hyperbolische  Parodie 
der  Institution  des  Familienvaters,  .  .  .  zuriickgeworfen  auf  den  Kern 
seiner  mannlichen  Autoritat:  eine  unentwirrbare  Synthese  von  Gewalt, 
Besitzanspriichen  und  Beriihrungsangst  zwischen  Bett  und  Tod"*^  (50). 

Fischer  verdeutlicht  diese  Feststellung  mit  dem  Hinweis  auf  die 
Rolle  des  Vaters  in  der  VerstoBungsszene.  Wahrend  die  Mutterfigur 
bereit  ist,  der  Tochter  den  Fehltritt  zu  verzeihen,  lassen  das  die 
GesetzmaBigkeiten,  nach  denen  der  Vater  lebt,  nicht  zu:  er  verstoBt 
seine  Tochter.  Er  laBt  ihr  folgendes  Schreiben  zukommen:  "Herr  von  G 
.  .  .  wunsche,  unter  den  obwaltenden  Umstanden,  daB  sie  sein  Haus 
verlasse."  (GW,  124)  Die  VerstoBungsszene  kulminiert  in  der 
personlichen  Konfrontation  von  Vater  und  Tochter.  Fischer  sieht  die 
Vaterfigur  als  "Liebhaber",  dem  sich  die  Marquise  weinend  und  klagend 
zu  FiiBen  wirft.  Die  Tragik  der  Situation  setzt  jedoch  in  ihrer 
MaBlosigkeit  Ironie  frei,  die  die  VerstoBungsszene  zur  Parodie 
umflinktioniert.  Der  enttauschte  Liebhaber,  flieht  vor  der  Tochter  in 
sein  Schlafzimmer,  ergreift  seine  Pistole,  von  der  ein  "SchuB 
schmettemd  in  die  Decke  fuhr."  Die  Marquise  ruft  erschrocken  "Herr 
meines  Lebens!"  (GW,  125)  und  kehrt  diesem  Herm  den  Riicken,  "um 
zu  einem  unerahnten  SelbstbewuBtsein  zu  erwachen,  ..."  (Fischer, 
50). 

Das  emanzipatorische  SelbstbewuBtsein  laBt  sich  laut  Fischer 
noch  an  zwei  anderen  Beispielen  demonstrieren.  Zum  einen  durchbricht 
die  Marquise  die  Konvention  und  tritt  aus  der  patriarchalischen 
Ordnung,  indem  sie  mittels  einer  Zeitungsanzeige  den  Vater  ihres 
Kindes  offentlich  sucht.  Zum  anderen  erreicht  das  selbstbewuBte 
Verhalten  der  Marquise  einen  Hohepunkt,  als  der  Graf  einen 
Heiratskontrakt  zu  unterschreiben  hat,  der  ihm  alle  ehelichen  Rechte 
versagt. 
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Wahrend  Fischer  die  "Wahrheit"  in  der  Ironie  des  Diskurses 
freilegt,  versucht  John  Smith  -rhetorisch  an  die  post-strukturalistische 
Metaphysikkritik  angelehnt-,  das  "Unsagbare"  des  beriihmten 
"schwangeren  Gredankenstrichs"^  als  Metapher  einer  kategorialen 
Wahr-heitsstruktur  zu  erklaren.  Die  Wahrheit  der  Novelle  liegt  fiir 
Smith  im  intellektuell  Unzuganglichen  verborgen  und  bedarf  der 
"Geburtshilfe"  des  indirekten  Dialogs  mit  einem  Dritten.  Fischer  wehrt 
sich  vehement  in  einer  sechs  Seiten  langen  Polemik  gegen  diese  auf 
Plato  und  Kant  gestiitzte,  ontologisch-existenzielle  Interpretation  von 
Smith. 

Auch  Wichmann  beriihrt  den  Aspekt  der  Ironie  in  Marquise  von 
O..."  und  argumentiert  wie  Fischer,  wenn  er  von  den  zwei 
Anspielungen  auf  die  Mutter  Jesu  in  der  Novelle  spricht.  Fiir  ihn  wird 
hier  nicht  die  christliche  Uberzeugung  Kleists  reflektiert,  sondem  er 
fai3t  diese  Stellen  als  "Ausdehnung  der  Ironie  auf  das  christliche  Dogma 
von  der  unbefleckten  Empfangnis"  auf  (Wichmann,  124).  Leider  wird 
diese  Aussage  nicht  naher  begriindet,  und  bleibt  wie  Zimmermanns 
lakonische  Bemerkung  zur  Mutter-Jungfrau-Thematik,  daB  es  diese 
Konstellation  nur  in  der  christlichen  Mythologie  gabe,  im  Raum  stehen 
(Zimmermann,  344). 

Eine  auBerst  kontroverse  Stellung  nimmt  Schmidhauser  in 
seiner  Arbeit  "Das  Verbrechen  in  Kleists  "Marquise  von  O...'  -  Eine  nur 
am  Rande  strafrechtliche  Untersuchung"  ein.^  Wahrend  er  mit  jenen 
Interpreten  ubereinstimmt,  die  davon  ausgehen,  dal3  die  Marquise 
wahrend  des  Vergewaltigungsaktes  bewuBtlos  war  und  folgedessen 
nichts  von  der  Zeugung  ihres  Kindes  wuBte,  lafit  Schmidhauser  die 
Rolle  des  Grafen  in  neuem  Licht  erscheinen:  der  Graf  ist  nicht  der 
"grobschlachtige  Ubeltater",  sondem  einer,  "der  im  heftigen  Affekt  irrte 
und  dariiber  vergaB,  die  Grenzen  einzuhalten,  die  ihm  Fremd-  und 
Selbstachtung  setzten"  (Schmidhauser,  165).  Die  Tat  des  Grafen  ist 
also  "kein  Verbrechen  im  iiblichen  Sinne  ...  fur  das  der  Graf  hatte 
bestraft  werden  diirfen",  sondem  eher  ein  "'ethisch  subtiles  Verbrechen', 
begangen  aufgmnd  eines  Ver-Sehens  in  einer  iiberstarken  erotischen 
Erregung  unter  einzigartigen  auBeren  Umstanden"  (174).  Und  er  geht 
noch  einen  Schritt  weiter,  indem  er  behauptet,  daB  der  Graf  bis  zu  dem 
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Zeitpunkt,  als  er  von  der  Zeitungsannonce  erfahrt,  der  Auffassung  ist, 
die  Marquise  habe  wissentlich  den  Liebesakt  miterlebt  und  diesem 
zugestimmt  (165).  Wichmann  wehrt  sich  entriistet  gegen  diese 
"Dreistigkeit,  die  auf  ein  zwanghaftes  Ungeschehen-machen  des 
Verbrechens  nach  klassischem  chauvinistischem  Muster  ('Sie  hat  es 
doch  auch  gewoUt  etc.')  hinauslauft, ..."  (Wichmann,  123). 

Zu  erwahnen  ware  in  diesem  Zusammenhang  die  Dissertation 
von  Nansoo  Puyn  mit  dem  Titel  "The  Problem  of  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Identity  in  the  Works  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist:  Studies  in  the  Textual 
Movement".  Darin  wird  nach  logozentrischen  Gesichts-punkten 
argumentiert,  daB  aufgrund  der  BewuBtlosigkeit  der  Marquise,  die 
Unwissenheit  iiber  den  Ursprung  der  Schwangerschaft  im 
UnterbewuBten  verankert  ist.  Die  Sprache  des  Grafen  sowie  die  der 
Marquise  verhindem  jedoch  den  ProzeB  des  "Erkennens". 

Deborah  Esch  analysiert  -wie  Puyn-  in  ihrem  Artikel  "Toward  a 
Midwifery  of  Thought:  Reading  Kleist's  "Marquise  von  O...'"  im 
dekonstruktiven  Verfahren,  wie  die  Sprache  der  Charaktere  versagt. 
Doch  obwohl  die  Sprache  versagt,  der  Text  versagt  nicht.  Und  damit 
ist  fiir  sie  die  Losung  des  "Geheimnisses"  hinter  dem  Gedankenstrich  zu 
finden.  Der  Text  selbst  liefert  die  Geschichte  und  leistet  "Geburtshilfe" 
fur  die  zweite  (nicht  geschriebene)  Geschichte  hinter  dem 
Gedankenstrich. 

In  Text  as  Contract  setzt  sich  Timothey  Mehigan  in  dem  Kapitel 
"Die  Marquise  von  O...:  The  Contract  of  Marriage"  mit  der 
Erzahlstruktur  der  Novelle  ebenfalls  dekonstruktiv  auseinander. 
AufschluBreich  ist  seine  Beobachtung,  daB  die  drei  separaten 
Handlungsstrange,  die  die  Novelle  durchlaufen;  1.  Rettung  und 
Vergewaltigung,  2.  der  Heiratsantrag  des  Grafen,  3.  der  Vater-Tochter 
Konflikt,  jeweils  durch  ein  schriftliches  Dokument  verbunden  sind:  1. 
Zeitungsinserat  der  Marquise,  2.  Antwort  des  Grafen  durch  eine 
Zeitungsanzeige,  3.  Heiratsvertrag  (Mehigan,  202).  Mehigan 
untersucht  die  Abhangigkeit  der  Charaktere  von  den  geschriebenen 
Dokumenten,  die  den  gestorten,  biirgerlichen  Diskurs  iiberbriicken 
helfen.    Die  Charaktere  sind  an  "Vertrage"  gebunden,  die  ihr  Handehi 
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bestimmen,  denn  das  Geschriebene  birgt,  so  schluBfolgert  Mehigan,  das 
Wissen  und  das  Nicht-Wissen  (212). 

Wahrend  Mehigan  den  Akt  des  Lesens  nur  kurz  anhand  eines 
Beispiels  erwahnt  (der  Graf  liest  "gierig"  die  Anzeige  in  der  Zeitung), 
baut  Petra  Perry  ihre  Dissertation  "Moglichkeit  am  Rande  der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit:  Die  'fantastische  Situation'  in  der  Kleistschen 
Novellistik"  auf  die  Text-Leserbeziehung  in  drei  Kleist-Novellen,  u.a.  in 
"Marquise  von  O...",  auf.  Perry  verwendet  Tzvetan  Todorovs  Theorie 
des  Fanteistischen,  die  den  Leser  zur  Entscheidung  drangt,  wann  das 
Phantastische  ins  Unheimliche  oder  Wunderbare  umschlagt.  Im 
Gegensatz  zu  Todorovs  Theorie,  daB  der  Leser  den  Zeitpunkt  der 
Grenzuberschreitung  bestimmt,  argumentiert  Perry,  dal3  diese 
Entscheidung  dem  Leser  durch  den  Text  aufgedrangt  wird.  Auf  diese 
Art  wird  der  Leser  mit  den  Widerspriichen  im  Text  konfrontiert  und  zu 
Losungsversuchen  gezwungen. 

Die  Grenzuberschreitung  ist  auch  das  zentrale  Thema  von 
Jacques  Bruns  Das  Grenzverletzungsmotiv  in  Kleists  Erzdhlungen.  Er 
geht  jedoch  nicht  wie  Perry  von  der  Leser-Rezeptionstheorie  aus, 
sondem  bedient  sich  der  hermeneutischen  Methode.  Nur  ein  kurzer 
Abschnitt  wird  der  "Marquise  von  O..."  gewidmet,  was  dieser 
komplexen  Thematik  nicht  Geniige  leisten  kann.  Brun  sieht  den  Grafen 
als  Grenziiberschreiter,  als  "Verletzer  der  Privatsphare",  als  einen 
"Engel",  der  sich  wie  ein  "Damon"  auffuhrt  (Brun,  198).  Interessant 
ware  es,  die  hier  angesprochene  Thematik  der  raumlichen 
Grenzuberschreitung  im  Zusammenhang  mit  der  moralischen  Grenz- 
uberschreitung, sowie  deren  Ursachen  und  Auswirkungen  zu 
untersuchen. 

Eine  andere  Arbeit,  die  in  den  Bereich  der  Motivforschung  fallt, 
beschaftigt  sich  mit  der  Riickkehr  des  Retters  in  Kleists  Novellen.  Der 
"Marquise  von  O..."  ist  leider  nur  ein  kleiner  Abschnitt  dieser 
Verofifentlichung  gewidmet.  Merkl  spricht  von  einer  Glorifizierung  des 
Retters,  da  der  Graf  der  Marquise  bei  der  Rettung  wie  "ein  Engel  des 
Himmels"  (GW,105)  vorkommt,  und  spater  "schon  wie  ein  junger 
Gott"  (GW,  110).  Doch  jeder  Vergottlichung  des  Retters  folgt  "ein 
Sturz  ins  Bodenlose"  (Merkl,  33).    In  bezug  auf  den  Grafen  ist  damit 
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die  Vergewaltigung  gemeint,  durch  die  er  der  Marquise  -sobald  sie 
davon  erfahrt-  wie  der  "Teufel"  (GW,  141)  selbst  vorkommt.  Merkl 
lastet  der  Marquise  an,  daB  sie  einen  Menschen  an  Gott  miBt,  was  einer 
Schmahung  gleichkomme.  Diese  Schuld  wird  durch  die 
Vergewaltigung  und  durch  die  ofifentliche  Schande  bestraft, 
argumentiert  Merkl,  ohne  jedoch  dabei  iiberzeugend  zu  wirken. 

Zusammenfassend  kann  man  feststellen,  daB  neben  Psychologie, 
Textualitat,  Diskurs,  Philosophie,  Metaphysik,  Leser-rezeption  und 
Motivforschung  die  haufige  Anwendung  des  psychoanalytischen 
Interpretationsansatzes  hervorsticht,  der  ein  besonders  weites 
"Spielfeld"  fiir  die  neuere  Forschung  darstellt.  Ebenso  laBt  sich  ein 
steigendes  Interesse  an  der  Eigendynamik  des  Textes  beobachten,  was 
in  zahlreichen  Arbeiten  zum  Ausdruck  kommt,  die  mittels  eines 
dekonstruktiven  Verfahrens  neue  Perspektiven  offenlegen,  oder  die  im 
Bereich  der  Rezeptionsasthetik  bisher  unbeachtete  oder  unerkannte 
Aspekte  beleuchten.  Dieses  breite  Spektrum  von  Forschungsarbeiten, 
die  in  diesem  kurzen  Zeitraum  verofFentlicht  wurden,  laBt 
schluBfolgem,  daB  Kleists  Novelle,  aufgrund  des  ambivalenten 
Diskurses  mit  seiner  unterschwelligen  Ironie  und  der  raffiniert 
angelegten  Erzahlstruktur,  anhaltenden  Aktualitatswert  besitzt  und 
immer  wieder  zu  Neubearbeitungen  herausfordert. 


Anmerkungen 

*Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Gesammelte  Werke.  3rd  ed.,  vol.  2  (Miinchen:  Carl 
Hanser  Verlag,  1964).  Alle  Zitate,  die  dieser  Ausgabe  entstammen,  sind  im  Text 
mit  GW  und  der  entsprechenden  Seitenzahl  gekennzeichnet. 

^Ich  schlieBe  mich  in  der  Verwendung  des  Begriffs  "Novelle"  als 
Gattmigsbezeichnung  fur  Kleists  "Marquise  von  O..."  der  Mehrheit  der 
Forschungsarbeiten  an. 

•^Ribbat  untemimmt  auch  keinen  Versuch,  einen  voUstSndigen 
Forschungsbericht  abzugeben,  und  beschrankt  sich  auf  einige  "Neuerscheinungen" 
in  den  Jahren  1983  und  1984. 

^Zu  demselben  Ergebnis  gelangt  E.  S.  Brunner  in  ihrer  1991 
fertiggestellten  Dissertation,  in  der  sie  die  Sprache,  Ideen  und  Handlungen  als 
politisch  und  historisch  bedeutsame  Sozialformen  untersucht.    Auch  sie  sieht  die 
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Vergewaltigung  und  ihre  Auswirkungen  als  gestOrte  Ordnimg  innerhalb  eines 
sozialen  Gefuges. 

^Die  "Schwanenqjisode"  bezieht  sich  auf  die  Vision  des  Grafen,  von  der  er 
der  Marquise  und  ihren  Eltem  berichtet:  "...  wie  sie  [die  Marquise]  best^ndig, 
wahrend  seiner  Krankheit,  an  seinem  Bette  gesessen  hatte;  wie  er  die  Vorstellung 
von  ihr,  in  der  Hitze  des  Wundfiebers,  immer  mit  der  Vorstellung  eines  Schwans 
verwechselt  haue;  den  er,  als  Knabe,  auf  seines  Onkels  Giitem  gesehen;  dafi  ihm 
besonders  eine  Erinnerung  ruhrend  gewesen  wire,  da  er  diesen  Schwan  einst  mit 
Kot  beworfen,  worauf  dieser  still  untergetaucht,  und  rein  aus  der  Flut  wieder 
emporgekommen  sei . . ."  (GW,  116) 

^Fischer  spricht  vom  verdrSngten  Bereich  der  Erotik  (soziologische  und 
ethische  Ebene),  von  der  Identitatskrise  der  Marquise,  von  der 
Charakterentwicklung  des  Grafen,  vom  heroischen  Patrizier  zum  bittstellenden 
Burger,  von  der  Entmachtung  des  Vaters  (psychologische  und  soziologische  Ebene), 
von  der  problematischen  Opposition,  von  tragischem  Weltratsel  und 
bedingungslosem  SelbstbewuBtsein  (existentialistische  Ebene),  von  der 
Verflechtung  von  verdrangter  Erotik  und  religidser  Euphorie  als  neue 
Gotteserfahrung  (theologische  Ebene). 

^Pfeiffer  sieht  den  Vater  ebenfalls  als  "PantofiFelheld",  durch  den  die 
Vaterautoritat  und  somit  die  ganze  patriarchalische  Familienordnung  der 
Lacherlichkeit  preisgegeben  wird  (Pfeiffer,  243). 

^Dieser  Ausdruck  wurde  von  Gottfried  Benn  gepragt.  In  Kleists  Novelle 
wird  der  Vergewaltigungsakt  nur  durch  einen  Gedankenstrich  angedeutet:  "... 
[Der  Graf]  bot  der  Dame,  unter  einer  verbindlichen,  franzOsischen  Ajirede  den  Arm, 
und  fuhrte  sie,  die  von  alien  solchen  Auflritten  sprachlos  war,  in  den  anderen,  von 
der  Flamme  noch  nicht  ergriffenen,  Fliigel  des  Palastes,  wo  sie  auch  vOllig 
bewufitlos  niedersank.  Hier  -traf  er,  da  bald  darauf  ihre  erschrockenen  Frauen 
erschienen,  Anstalten,  einen  Arzt  zu  rufen;  versicherte,  indem  er  sich  den  Hut 
aufsetzte,  dafi  sie  sich  bald  erholen  wilrde;  und  kehrte  in  den  Kampf  zuriick  (GW, 
105). 

^Schmidhauser  weist  darauf  hin,  daB  nach  dem  heutigen  deutschen 
Strafgesetz  (Strafgesetzbuch  §  179)  sexueller  Verkehr  mit  einer  Bewufitlosen  ein 
"Sexueller  Mifibrauch  Widerstandsunfkhiger"  ware  (also  keine  Vergewaltigung!), 
firiiher  unter  die  Begriffe  "Notzucht"  oder  "Schandung"  fiel. 
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